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This is Betsy Helveston 


1 Cute Baby as she appeared in a Bell 


telephone advertisement in February, 1940. 


JANUARY, 1952 
37,300,000 TELEPHONES | 


JANUARY, 1940 
16,500,000 TELEPHONES 


3: Hes Bigg In the last twelve 


er Too years, the number 


of Bell telephones has been increased from 
16,500,000 to 37,300,000. 


Here’s Betsy as she 


2: Big Girl Now is today. She’s grown 


a lot and changed a lot in the last twelve years. 


We've Been Growing 
Along With Betsy 


While Betsy has been growing up, the tele 
phone system has been growing too. 

Millions who never had telephones before | 
now have them because the Bell System has 
added nearly 21,000,000 new telephones since | 
January, 1940. 

Business and industry are better able to 
serve the country because there are three aaa | 
as many Long Distance circuits. 


The new coast-to-coast Radio- Relay 
system not only means better Long Distant | 
service but also brings Television to millions 
more people. 

Above all is the value of good telephon 
service to the productive capacity and security 
of the country. Nothing is more importat! 
to defense than quick, reliable 


communication B 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM | 
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; Adult Education 


By MORTIMER J. ADLER 


The Task of a Lifetime 


a HOSE of us who are engaged 
own in adult education have been 


cals. thinking for some time of how 


degree or diploma. Nothing could 
be more absurd or preposterous. 
This means that young people— 


tele. | 


to avoid using that term, because in 
the minds of the general public it has 
such an unfortunate connotation. If, 
by issuing an edict, I could get every- 
body to use words the way I would 
like them to, I would try to set up the 
following usage: use schooling to sig- 
nify the development and training of 
the young, and education to signify 


children of twenty or twenty-two— 
are to be regarded as educated men 
and women. We all know, and no 
one can deny, that no child—in 
school or at the moment of gradua- 
tion—is an educated person. Yet 
this is the apparent aim of the whole 
school system—to give a complete 
education. At least this is the con- 


eft | the learning done by mature men and ception that governs the construc- 
= women. Then we could say that tion of the curriculum and the conduct 
| after schooling, education, not adult or administration of the school sys- 
et), education, begins. tem, and it is the conception of most 
Himes | Most of us, and most professional parents who send their children to 
| educators, hold a false view of school- schools and colleges. 
day ing. It consists in the notion that it | That this misconception is wide- 
tnt! is the purpose of the schools—and spread is shown by the fact that 
lots. ~~ IT use the word schools to include all most of us also hold a false view of 
sie levels of institutional education from adult education. We think of it as 
uy the kindergarten to the college and something for. the underprivileged. 
tat 4“ UNiversity—to turn out educated men Some unfortunate people, deprived 


and women, their education com- 
pleted when they are awarded a 


of schooling in youth by economic 
circumstances or hardships, in later 
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life, while they are working all day 
to support a family, go to night 
school to make up for their lack of 
schooling in youth. Night schooling 
or remedial schooling—to compensate 
for lack of sufficient schooling in 
youth—is, for a great many people, 
the essence of adult education. When 
the majority who are more fortunate 
think of it in this way, they conclude 
that adult education is not for them, 
but only for the unfortunate few who 
lacked sufficient schooling in youth. 
Another false and very misleading 
notion is that adult education is an 
avocation, a hobby that occupies a 
little of your spare time, something 
a little better than canasta or tele- 
vision, but not much. On this level, 
adult education consists of classes in 
basket weaving, folk dancing, clay 
modeling, or, what is not much 
better, lectures on current events. 


HESE are all wrong notions— 

wrong notions of the meaning of 
what schooling is or should be, and 
wrong notions of what fundamental 
education for adults should be. Per- 
haps the easiest way to correct these 
errors, and state the contrary truth, is 
to point out what every school child 
does not know. Every school child, 
particularly at the moment of gradua- 
tion from school, does not know how 
much he does not know—and how 
much he has to learn. This is 
perfectly natural, and children are 
not to be blamed for it. It is 
one of the blindnesses of youth. But 
there is hardly an intelligent adult— 
a college graduate two or three years 
out of college—who will not readily 
and happily confess that he is not 
an educated person, and that there 
is much more for him to learn. 
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When the graduate, two, three, or 
five years out of college, recognizes 
the fact that he is not educated, or 
that his education or training was far 
from completed in all the years of 
schooling, he usually has one or 
another incorrect explanation of the 
fact. If he is a gentle and generous 
person, he is likely to say: “The fault 
was mine. I went to a good school. 
The curriculum was good. I had a 
fine set of teachers. The library 
facilities and all the other conditions 
in my formal schooling were excellent; 
but I wasted my time. I played 
cards or took the girls out, or went in 
for extra-curricular activities, or some- 
thing else interfered with study. If 
only I had studied, I would now be 
an educated person.” This, I assure 
you, is quite wrong. At the opposite 
extreme, there is the person who is 
less generous. He puts the blame on 
somebody else. He says: “It was 
the school’s fault. The teachers were 
no good; the curriculum and _ the 
facilities were poor. If all these had 
been better, I would now be eduv- 
cated.” This opposite extreme is 
equally wrong. 

Consider the brightest student at 
the best imaginable college—much 
better than any which now exists— 
with the most competent faculty and 
with a perfect course of study. 
Imagine this brightest student in 
the best of all possible colleges, 
spending four years industriously, 
faithfully, and efficiently applying 
his mind to study. I say to you 
that, at the end of four years, this 
student, awarded a degree with the 
highest honors, is not an educated 
man. He cannot be, for the simple 
reason that the obstacle to becoming 
educated in school is an inherent and 
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insurmountable one, namely, youth. 

The young cannot be educated. 
Youth is the obstacle. Why is this 
so? We know the answer almost as 
soon as we ask the question. 

What do we mean by young 
people? What are children? In ask- 
ing this question, I use the word 
children for all human beings still 
under institutional care. I do not 
care what their chronological age is, 
whether it is fifteen or twenty-two. 
If they are still within the walls of a 
school, college, or university, they are 
children. They are living a protected, 
and in many ways an artificial, life. 

What is our conception of being a 
child? It is obviously a conception 
of human life at a stage when it is 
right to be irresponsible to a certain 
degree. Childhood is a period of 
irresponsibility. In addition to being 
irresponsible, the child or young per- 
son, precisely because he is protected 
or safeguarded, is greatly deficient in 
experience. Most or all of the things 
that make us adults or mature occur 
after we leave school. The business 
of getting married, of having children, 
of having our parents become ill, or 
dependent on us, or die, the death 
of our friends, our business and social 
responsibilities—these are the experi- 
ences that age us. And aging is part 
of what makes us mature. We can- 
not be mature without being aged, and 
aged through pain and suffering and 
grief. This kind of suffering children 
are spared, but they pay a price for 
being spared it. They remain imma- 


ture, irresponsible, and unserious, in 
the basic sense of that word. 

Let me indicate this in still another 
way. In recent years, teachers in 
colleges and universities have had the 
experience of having, in the same 
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classroom, the returned G.I., con- 
tinuing his education on the G.I. Bill 
of Rights, and ordinary boys and 
girls right out of high school. The 
difterence between those two groups 
of students in the same classroom is 
like the difference between black and 
white. The actual ages are not too 
far apart—sometimes the G.I. is 
hardly more than a year or two older 
than the boy sitting next to him. 
But the one is a man and the other 
isachild. And the difference between 
a man and a child is a difference 
wrought by experience, pain, and 
suffering, by hard knocks. It cannot 
be produced by schooling. 


T FOLLOWS, then, that, precisely 

because they are immature, prop- 
erly irresponsible, not serious, and 
lacking a great deal of experience, 
children in school are not educable. 
I do not mean they are not trainable. 
In fact, they are much more trainable 
than we are. As we get older, our 
nervous system becomes much less 
plastic. It is much harder for us to 
learn languages, shorthand, or ice 
skating. The child, in all matters of 
simple habit formation, is much more 
trainable than the adult; but the 
adult is much more educable, because 
education is not primarily a matter of 
training or habit formation. Though 
these are preparations for it, education 
in its essence is the cultivation of the 
human mind. Education consists in 
the growth of understanding, insight, 
and ultimately some wisdom. These 
growths require mature soil. Only 
in mature soil, soil rich with experi- 
ence, can ideas really take root. 

When I say adults are more edu- 
cable than children, I am really 
saying that adults can think better 
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than children. If this were not so, 
adults ought to stay away from the 
polls and send their children there 
instead. But if an adult can think 
better than a child, then he must be 
more educable than a child. Basic 
learning—the acquisition of ideas, 
insight, understanding—depends on 
being able to think. If adults can think 
better than children, they can also 
learn better—learn better in the funda- 
mental sense of cultivating their minds. 


HIS is not a novel educational 

insight, this insistence that edu- 
cation belongs to the mature, and 
schooling, at the level of training 
and habit formation, to the young. 
On the contrary, except for our own 
century, all the great periods of 
Western culture have recognized and 
acted on the simple basic truth I 
have stated as my central thesis. 
If we go back to the Greeks, for 
example, we find in the works of the 
two greatest thinkers of antiquity, 
Plato and Aristotle, the presence of 
this fundamental insight. 

The Republic of Plato outlines the 
ideal education of the best men to 
govern the ideal state. The course 
of study is as follows. Notice its 
time schedule. From the beginning 
until the student reaches the age of 
twenty, the curriculum is confined 
to music and gymnastics, to the 
cultivation of the sensibilities and 
imagination and to the acquisition of 
all the basic bodily co-ordinations. 
Between the ages of twenty and 
thirty there occurs training in the 
liberal arts, particularly the arts of 
mathematics (arithmetic, geometry, 
astronomy, and music), and the basic 
arts of grammar and logic. Then, at 
the age of thirty, the young person 
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begins the study of philosophy for 
five years. At the age of thirty-five 
he goes out into the world. He leaves 
the academy and undertakes civic 
duties or public responsibilities, thus 
becoming a little more mature. He 
returns to the academy at fifty to 
resume the study of philosophy and 
begin the contemplation of ideas. 
Here is a time schedule which recog- 
nizes how slowly the processes of 
education take place and how much 
maturity is required before the under- 
standing of ideas can occur. 

In the opening chapters of Aristotle’s 
Ethics, he points out that you can train 
the characters of young men, you can 
form the moral virtues in them by 
reward and punishment; but, he says, 
you cannot teach them ethical prin- 
ciples because they are immature. 
Lacking moral and political experi- 
ence, being more or less under the 
influence of wayward passions, they 
cannot possibly understand moral 
and political principles, nor are they 
in a position to make sound judgments 
on moral questions. Think of how 
we violate this insight in our schools 
today. One of the major subjects 
for the young, soon after kinder- 
garten, is social studies. Aristotle 
would not have thought it possible 
to teach these to young children, 
because to understand the theory 
of society requires mature experience 
and judgment. 

If it is true that education is 
primarily a matter for adults, then 
it is necessary for all adults, not just 
for those who suffered deprivation 
in youth through lack of this or that 
part of formal schooling. It is no 
longer just necessary for the other 
fellow; it becomes a matter which 
each of us must face for himself. 
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ET us turn, first, to the conse- 
quences of this proposition for 
the school system. I assume, without 
any argument at all, that we are 
committed to a democratic society, a 
democratic government, and demo- 
cratic institutions. And I assume 
that this means the acceptance of the 
basic truth of human equality, which 
expresses itself in the political prin- 
ciple of universal suffrage. What 
distinguishes democracy from all other 
forms of government is the extension 
of the franchise to all citizens, men 
and women, without regard to race, 
creed, or color. The only just limita- 
tions on suffrage involve the exclu- 
sion of infants and children, the 
mentally incompetent, and criminals 
who have forfeited their political 
rights by acts of moral turpitude. 
No one else is justly excluded accord- 
ing to a democratic conception of 
government. The educational conse- 
quence oi this political principle is 
the precept of equal educational 
opportunity for all. Schooling must 
be universal and compulsory because, 
in a democracy, all children must be 
trained for citizenship. This means 
building enough schools and finding 
enough teachers to take care of the 
whole population of future citizens in 
our democratic society. 

It may be claimed that we have 
almost succeeded in doing this in this 
country. It is true that we have, in 
the course of the last fifty years, 
recognized the educational obligations 
of a democratic society. We have 
built a tremendous number of schools 
and trained a vast horde of teachers. 
We have poured great funds of tax- 
payers’ money into school budgets. 
This is satisfactory as far as it goes, 
but it does not go nearly far enough. 
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Anyone who has children in school, or 
knows anything about what is going 
on in most of the schools today, 
public or private, knows that most 
of the children are not being demo- 
cratically educated. Most of the 
children—I think I can even safely 
say more than 75 per cent—are, in 
fact, being given almost no education 
at all. They are being given voca- 
tional training. Vocational training 
is training for work or for the life of 
the slave. It is not the education of 
the future citizen, of the free man 
who has leisure to use. Liberal edu- 
cation, as distinguished from voca- 
tional training, is education for 
freedom, and this means that it is 
education for the responsibilities of 
citizenship and for the good use of 
leisure. 

No one has to go to school in order 
to earn a living. Our grandfathers 
did not. Perhaps we need schools to 
train men for the learned professions, 
but not for the ordinary jobs of an 
industrial society. The basic tasks 
of an industrial society can be learned 
on the job. We need to go to school, 
not in order to learn how to earn a 
living, but in order to learn how to 
use the life for which we are going 
to earn a living—to learn how to 
occupy ourselves humanly, to live our 
leisure hours well and not play them 
all away. We need to learn how to 
do well what we are called upon to 
do as moral and political agents, and 
to do well what we must do for the 
cultivation of our own minds. 

These are the aims of liberal educa- 
tion. Liberal education must be begun 
in school. If we understand what 
democracy is and what leisure is, 
and that to be a free man is to 
be a man of leisure as well as a 
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citizen, then it follows that all chil- 
dren not only should go to school 
but should also be given a liberal 
education there. I would go so far 
as to say that all vocational training 
should be removed from the schools. 
I would go even further and say that 
by liberal education for all children 
I mean the same kind of education 
for all, up to what is now regarded as 
the Bachelor of Arts degree. 

It was all right, objectors say, to 
try to give all who went to school the 
same kind of liberal education a 
hundred years ago when we had a 
much smaller and a much more 
select school population. But now 
that we have democratically taken 
all the children into school, it is no 
longer possible to give the same kind 
of education to all. I reply that we 
must undertake to give the kind of 
education that was given in the 
eighteenth century to the small gov- 
erning class (the Thomas Jeffersons, 
the Alexander Hamiltons, the John 
Adamses, the men who wrote the 
Constitution and the Declaration) to 
the large governing class now—all 
the citizens of the United States 
today. Nothing else will do. Nothing 


else is democratic. 


ADMIT that children are con- 

tainers of different sizes. They do 
not all have the same capacity. But 
the question is not one of the amount 
of education to be given each child, 
for no child can receive more than his 
capacity permits. The question is 
the kind of education to be given each 
child, according to his capacity. 

Let me illustrate this with a simple 
metaphor. Let the child of low 
intelligence and weak natural endow- 
ments be represented by a pint 
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container, and the child of extremely 
high endowments and intelligence, by 
a gallon container. According to the 
democratic concept of education, you 
must put into the pint container 
whatever kind of liquid you put into 
the gallon container, even though 
only one pint can go here and a 
gallon there. It will not do to put 
cream into the gallon container and, 
say, water—dirty water, at that— 
into the pint container. Vocational 
education is the dirty water we are 
now pouring into our pint containers, 
Liberal education is the cream we are 
giving the few. 

I think that schoolteachers, parents, 
and the country in general, have been 
misled on this point because the 
problem is so difficult to solve. The 
teachers took the wrong turn, though 
the easier one, when they were first 
faced with the problem at the begin- 
ning of the century. They discovered 
that they did not know how to put 
cream into the pint container. Instead 
of doing what was required of them— 
taking the time to face and solve this 
very difficult problem of finding peda- 
gogical techniques, methods, or means 
for putting cream into every con- 
tainer, large or small—they backed 
away, and accepted vocational train- 
ing for the great majority of children 
as much the easier thing to do. This 
profound mistake we must now cor- 
rect. We must give liberal training, 
training in the liberal arts, to all the 
children who are going to inherit the 
rights of citizenship and the leisure 
time of free men in their adult years. 

What do I mean when I speak of 
liberal training for children? I do 
not mean a great deal of learning, 
because I do not think that liberal 
education can be accomplished in 
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school. I do not contemplate the 
production of educated men and 
women at the age of sixteen. I 
recommend only these two things: 
First, our children should be dis- 
ciplined in the liberal arts, which 
means the ability to read and write 
and speak and think as well as they 
can. Second, our children should 
experience some intellectual stimula- 
tion and be enticed by learning itself. 
I would hope that somehow the feast 
of knowledge and the excitement of 
ideas would be made attractive to 
them, so that when they left school, 
they would want to go on learning. 
In school they must be given, not 
learning, for that cannot be done, 
but the skills of learning and the wish 
to learn, so that in adult life they 
will want to go on learning and will 
have the skills to use in the process. 


a us turn now to the conse- 
quences of this basic educational 
proposition for adults. Here, too, 
the consequences are serious. If my 
understanding of the relation of 
schooling to education is right, then 
education is necessary for all adults— 
just as much for those who have gone 
through colleges and universities as 
for those who have not gone beyond 
elementary school. The person who 
has had more schooling has some 
advantage in the long process of 
learning, but actually all adults, as 
they begin their adult life, are on 
much the same footing so far as the 
goals of education are concerned. 
To understand this, the difference 
between education—that is, adult 
education—and schooling must be 
made clear. 

There are three remarkable differ- 
ences between the education that 
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takes place in adult life and the kind 
of thing that goes on in the schools 
at any level. In the first place, adult 
education must be voluntary. You 
cannot compel adults to undergo a 
course of study or a process of learning 
because, if you have to compel them, 
that means they are not adults. It is 
proper to compel children to go to 
school or to compel their parents to 
send them. The common good of 
the republic and the individual good 
of the human beings who are its 
citizens require it. Adults are respon- 
sible for their own welfare and they 
participate in their own government. 
Therefore, they must engage in educa- 
tion voluntarily, not under compulsion. 

The second characteristic of educa- 
tion in adult life is equality among 
all those involved. Let me explain. 
In the schools there are teachers and 
pupils, and the relation between 
teacher and pupil is one of inequality— 
not simply because the teacher knows 
more than the pupil but because the 
teacher is mature, whereas the pupil 
is a child. A widespread American 
illusion is that the best thing in the 
world to be is a child. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. A 
child is the most imperfect of all 
human beings. Our job is to make 
him an adult. Except for those 
progressive schools where teachers 
mistakenly try to becom> equal with 
their pupils by getting on the floor 
with them, and by asking their 
opinions about everything, the class- 
room situation is one in which the 
teacher is superior. 

Now in adult-learning situations, 
we do not have teachers in this sense. 
The leader may know a little more 
than the other persons participating 
in the class, but that is not the point. 
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The point is that he is one mature 
human being talking with others, 
and the conversation is taking place 
between equals. Adult learning is 
quite different from what goes on in 
the schools. Most Americans think 
of adult education as schooling, and 
therefore misunderstand it. They 
think it consists in going to school, 
listening to lectures, taking notes, 
passing examinations. That is not 
adult education; that is a perversion 
of it. That is putting schooling into 
adult life where it does not belong. 
Adult education, or basic education 
for adults, involves a relation of 
equality among all the _ persons 
participating. 

The third characteristic of educa- 
tion for adults is the most important. 
Basic education in adult life, which 
succeeds all the years of schooling, is 
and must be interminable—without 
end, without limit. In this country 
we have eight years of elementary 
school, four years of high school or 
secondary school, four years of college, 
three years of medical or law or 
engineering school. This is quite 
proper, for these spans of time, these 
terms of years, are intended to pro- 
vide time for a course of study 
embodying a subject-matter or dis- 
cipline to be acquired by the student. 
It is proper that he be certified when 
and if, upon examination, he shows 
himself competent. It is proper for a 
person to say, “I completed my legal 
education in three years,” or “I 
completed my four-year college pro- 
gram.” But think of an adult 
saying, “I have been going on 


with my learning for the last five 
years, from thirty to thirty-five, and 
now I have completed my adult 
No more preposterous 


education.” 
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words could be uttered. For if any- 
one were to say, at the age of thirty- 
five, “I have completed my adult 
education,”’ all one could respond is, 
“Are you ready to die? What are 
you going to do with the rest of your 
life?” Adult education does not con- 
sist of a course of study or a subject- 
matter to be mastered in a fixed 
number of years, something to take 
an examination on and pass, and then 
be finished with forever. That is 
not the point. Adult education, 
once begun, is interminable. Nothing 
but serious illness relieves any adult 
of his responsibility to continue learn- 
ing year after year, every part of every 
year, until the end of his life. 

There are two reasons for the 
interminability of adult education: 
one in the nature of the human mind 
itself, and that derives from the 
goal of learning. Let us consider the 
second first. 

What is the ultimate goal toward 
which every part of schooling or 
education is directed? It is wisdom. 
We would all like to be a little 
wiser than we are—to have a little 
more understanding, a little more 
insight, a little more comprehension 
of the human situation, of the con- 
ditions of our lives, of the world 
in which we live; to know better 
the difference between good and evil. 
But how long does it take to become 
wise? The answer is: A lifetime. 
Hence if wisdom is the ultimate goal of 
the whole process of learning, then that 
process must go on for a lifetime. 

The other reason for the intermina- 
bility of adult education lies in the 
nature of the mind itself. The human 
mind is not a muscle. It is not an 
organic thing, in the sense of an 
ordinary bodily organ. But it is a 
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living thing. And like any other 


living thing, there are certain indis- 
pensable conditions of its vitality. 
If the body is to be kept healthy, 
. alive, and in repair, it must have 
food and exercise regularly. What is 
true of the body is true of the mind. 
The mind unfed weakens just as the 
body does. The mind not sustained 
by the continual intake of something 
that is capable of filling it well or 
nourishing it, shrinks and shrivels. 
And the mind unexercised, like a 
muscle unused, atrophies, grows weak, 
becomes almost paralyzed. Hence, 
just as we know that we cannot 
support the life of the body this week 
on the basis of last week’s feeding, so 
we ought to realize that we cannot 
support the life of the mind this week 
on last week’s reading, much less last 
year’s reading, or the reading done 
in college. 

The process of keeping the mind 
alive and growing is as perpetual and 
continual a process as that of keeping 
the human body alive. But whereas 
there are limits to the body’s growth, 
the mind, unlike the body, can grow 
every year of our lives. Until there 
is a real physical breakdown, real 
decrepitude, the human mind can 
grow. The only condition of its 
growth is that it be fed and exercised. 
Yet these are the very conditions most 
of us do not provide for our minds. 

Anyone who supposes that he has a 
set of ideas left over from college days 
which he can carry around with him 
the rest of his life, to pull out of a 
drawer when he wants to use them, is 
supposing something that simply is 
not the case. Any ideas we want to 
think with, we must re-think. We 
must give life to them by the use we 
make of them. 
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HAT follows from all this for 

the education of adults? Every 
adult who has had the best liberal 
training we can give in school years 
needs continuing liberal education 
throughout all the years of adult life. 
This is a large order. If we really 
mean every adult citizen, that is a 
large number; and if we really mean 
all the years of adult life, that is many 
years. The whole school system, from 
kindergarten through college, only 
occupies sixteen years; and yet, if the 
education of adults began at twenty- 
two, that would involve thirty or 
forty years more of learning. 

How can we solve a problem of such 
magnitude? We cannot solve it unless 
we have some conception of what 
adults must do in order to sustain 
their minds, keep them alive, keep 
them growing. The program of adult 
learning must be something that will 
sustain learning through many years; 
something that treats adults as adults, 
not as children in school; something 
they can do voluntarily; something 
that is in every way proper for the 
mind. With all these requirements 
in view, I can think of only one 
program that fully and properly fits 
all the circumstances of the case. 
That is the great-books program. 

First, the great books are great 
because they are inexhaustible. Unlike 
most of the things we read, the great 
books are indefinitely re-readable. 

Second, the great books were written 
for adults, not for children. The 
great books are for adults in the sense 
that theirs is the level at which adults 
operate and think. I do not mean 


that we should not—in fact, I firmly 

helieve that, for the liberal training of 

children in school, we should—start 
[Continued on page 115) 








‘Meeting the Social Studies Where 
They Are 


By GEORGE R. TAYLOR 


The Introductory Course in Social Science at Amherst College 


T IS a matter of arithmetic that 

if there are eight instructors 

available to teach the 256 stu- 
dents taking an introductory course 
in social science, the students can be 
divided into eight sections of 32 
students meeting three times a week. 
And it is a matter of experience that 
nine times out of ten, even with a 
better than average instructional staff, 
the course will at best be only fairly 
good: some of the lectures will be 
excellent, many of them routine, a 
fair percentage poor. Class discussion 
will be occasionally first rate, but 
mostly desultory, synthetic, apathetic. 
This is not so surprising when it is 
remembered that in each of his 
courses (two, three, or even more in 
some institutions) the instructor must 
meet his class about go times during 
the academic year. The fact of the 
matter is that not one teacher of the 
social studies in a hundred has any- 
thing like that number of good lec- 
tures in his system during any one 
year for all of his courses combined. 
Nor do many teachers have the 
necessary steam and background to 
lead anything like that number of 
good class discussions in any year. 
Yet if the instructor teaches three 
courses, then he must conduct about 
270 sessions each year. 
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This was only one of the problems 
which was faced at Amherst College 
when in 1948 the departments of 
economics, English, history, philos- 
ophy, and political science assumed 
the task of planning an introductory 
course in the social sciences which 
would be required of all Sophomores. 
Happily, this aspect of the problem 
yielded to fairly simple arithmetic 
answers. If the class of 256 men 
met as a single group for lectures 
five times in every two-week period 
and in sections of 16 for a two-hour 
seminar every two (or occasionally 
three) weeks, then in the course of 
the year each instructor in this course 
would be responsible for preparing 
no more than nine lectures. And 
assuming each instructor took two of 
the discussion sections, he would 
then conduct 24 such sessions in the 
course of the year, involving only 12 
preparations. This plan had _ the 
merit of bringing down to reason the 
number of lecture preparations for 
each instructor, ensuring the stimulus 
to the lectures which would come 
from an audience of 256 students and 
seven of his colleagues, and reducing 
the size of the discussion sessions to 
nearly ideal proportions. 

This arithmetical solution was 
fundamentally satisfactory only be- 
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cause it fitted in with the basic 
assumptions which were made in 
planning the course. The most impor- 
tant of these were: first, that the stu- 
dents had already acquired consider- 
able factual knowledge in European 
and American history as a result of 
taking earlier courses in these sub- 
jects; second, that the general-survey 
type of course in which the instructor 
and textbook writer do most of the 
thinking and organizing and the 
students memorize the facts and take 
the notes was not desired; third, that 
the course should be centered on 
significant problems which required 
the student to work out his own 
solutions; fourth, that the attempt 
at an integration of the various social 
sciences should not be sought by 
separating the work in the various 
fields (for example, economics, Eng- 
lish, history, philosophy, political 
science, and sociology) but by apply- 
ing all of these approaches in so far 
as they were applicable to the solution 
of each problem, thus promoting a 
natural synthesis which arises out of 
the problem itself; fifth, that all the 
members of the class should have a 
common reading assignment and a 
common day for reporting their con- 
clusions to the end that a community 
of interest and of discussion should be 
created; and sixth, that the heart of 
the course should be in the seminars 
or laboratories—that is, small discus- 
sion groups led by a teacher. 


N THE basis of these assump- 

tions the course has been de- 
veloped each year around twelve 
problems in American Civilization, 
eight historical and four contempo- 
rary. The topics are chosen with an 
eye to securing significant problems— 
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those which have given rise to public 
controversy and honest disagreement. 
Even relatively small problems have 
been deemed acceptable if they have 
large implications. New problems 
(at least half of those used) have been 
prepared each year. This has several 
advantages. It permits the discovery 
by actual trial of those problems 
which are most suitable, and it keeps 
the staff alert and interested. It 
does necessitate the preparation each 
year of new lectures by members of 
the staff—not a bad provision in a 
world in which wine improves with 
age but lectures rarely do. 
A typical year’s program of twelve 
problems follows: 
Historical Problems 
1. Puritanism in Early America 
2. The Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution 
3. The Transcendentalist Revolt against 
Materialism 
4. Slavery as a Cause of the Civil War 
5. John D. Rockefeller: Robber Baron or 
Industrial Statesman? 
6. The Turner Thesis concerning the Réle 
of the Frontier in American History 
7. Pragmatism and American Culture 
8. The New Deal: Revolution or Evolution? 


Contemporary Problems 
g. The Place of Loyalty Tests in Our 
Democracy 
10. Industry-wide Collective Bargaining 
11. National Health Insurance 
12. American Aid to Western Europe 


Great care has gone into the 
selection of the readings on the 
various assignments. Materials are 
chosen which will introduce the stu- 
dent to the issues and place before 
him contrasting points of view. For 
this purpose items are garnered 
from books, periodicals, newspapers, 
government documents, pamphlets, 
speeches, and letters. Though in 
part descriptive, the readings are 
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largely analytical and interpretative— 
the best written, both at the time the 
problem was precipitated and subse- 
quently. At first the readings were 
mimeographed, but the expense of 
reproduction, the unattractive nature 
of such materials, and the belief that 
the problems might find a use in 
other colleges have led to their being 
put in printed form. Eighteen of these 
have already been published, and 
additional volumes will be added 
from time to time. 

Each problem constitutes a two 
weeks’ (sometimes a three weeks’) 
assignment. In connection with each 
problem the student attends about 
five lectures. These lectures, which 
are given before the whole class of 
about 256 students, are used for 
various purposes. Often they pro- 
vide supplementary information not 
furnished by the readings. Occa- 
sionally they present technical analy- 
sis. Thus on the problem, * “Roosevelt, 
Wilson, and the Trusts,” two lectures 
of this character were included in 
1949-50: one on competitive theory 
and one on monopoly theory. The 
lectures given in connection with the 
historical problems are rarely designed 
to defend a point of view. The 
assigned readings adequately perform 
that function. However, for the cur- 
rent problems, outside speakers are 
often secured who are prepared to 
urge particular solutions. In such 
cases care is taken to make sure that 
a reasonable balance is maintained 
among the varying viewpoints rep- 
resented. Occasionally the lecture 
period has been used for a panel 
discussion of the problem. The chair- 
man of the forum is a member of the 
teaching staff. The speakers may be 
members of the staff or, as has been 
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more frequently the case, students 
chosen from the class who represent 
differing viewpoints. The first twenty 
minutes of the forum are devoted to 
formal statements by the speakers; 
during the last part of the hour 
students raise questions from the 
floor. These sessions have been suc- 
cessful in stimulating student interest 
and in training students to speak 
before groups which are, of course, 
much larger than the discussion 
sessions. At times, movies and phono- 
graph records have been used during 
part of the lecture period. 


HE program on each problem 

culminates in a two-hour seminar 
or laboratory period. Two days 
before this meeting each student 
turns in to his seminar teacher a 
three-page analytical paper in which 
he states his conclusion on the prob- 
lem and attempts to defend it. The 
student is not asked to prepare a 
summary of the facts or of the 
arguments in the readings. Instead 
he is expected to express at least a 
tentative conclusion on the problem 
and to defend the point of view 
adopted. In doing this he is encour- 
aged to show an awareness of his 
assumptions, to deal with essential 
matters of definition, to weigh alter- 
native solutions, and to reason logically 
to his conclusion. 

Having read the students’ papers, 
the teacher meets with thirteen to 
seventeen students in the seminar 
session for discussion of the issues. 
The conduct of these sessions varies 
with the individual instructor and the 
subject, but their essential purpose 
is to provide open discussion in 
which the students actively partici- 
pate. The function of the teacher is 
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not to lead the students to any 
particular conclusion. It is rather to 
make sure that in the clash of 
opinions, premises are recognized and 
alternative assumptions considered, 
that meanings are clarified, that use 
is made of pertinent factual materials 
and analytical methods, and that 
conclusions are reasonably and logi- 
cally derived. 

An important procedural aspect of 
the plan is that all papers are due 
at the same time and that all lab- 
oratory sessions are held on the same 
day and as nearly as possible at the 
same hour. Thus the whole sopho- 
more class, roughly one-fourth of the 
College, is directly concerned with the 
same “problem during the same two- 
weeks period. Indirectly, of course, 
many students from outside the course 
are drawn into the discussions. As a 
result, a great deal of self-education 
goes on in fraternity houses, dormi- 
tories, and dining halls. 

The plan and the procedures of this 
course are perhaps best understood 
by examining an assignment for a two- 
weeks period. The following is such a 
program: 

The Gospel of Democracy and of Wealth 

Lecture Topics 
Laissez faire: Theory and Practice 
The Supreme Court and Capi- 
talism 
Wednesday Politics after the Civil War 
Friday The Coming of Evolution 
Monday Democracy and Culture: Whit- 

man and Arnold (papers due) 


Wednesday Seminars 
Friday Forum led by members of the class 


Friday 
Monday 


Assignment 
A. Both Whitman and Carnegie raise the 
question as to the future of democracy 
in this country. Write a paper of not 
more than 750 words in which you 
show: . . . in what each of these two 
men chiefly placed his hope of the 
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future and... why you are more 
nearly in agreement with one or the 
other of these two authors. 

B. Read Gail Kennedy, editor, The Gospe/ 
of Democracy and of Wealth (Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1950). 

C. Supplementary Reading: (Six to eight 
books or articles are usually suggested 
for optional reading.) 


HE essential purposes of this 

course are: first, to lead the stu- 
dent to become interested in and to 
think about the problems of modern 
society; and, second, to encourage 
him to form relevant and conscious 
judgments as to issues and policies. 

Perhaps not much need be said 
about the first of these objectives, for 
the use of the problem method has 
been so effective in arousing the 
student’s interest and in stimulating 
his thinking that it seems unnecessary 
to labor this point. But it should be 
noted that, since the course serves as 
a general introduction to the social 
sciences, its chief emphasis is on 
those aspects of living together which 
are called economic, political, and 
sociological. Obviously, this does not 
preclude the consideration of other 
aspects such as the aesthetic or the 
religious, or mean that they are not 
given careful attention. Actually, 
the aspects of the problem to which 
attention is directed tend to grow out 
of the problem chosen. 

The second aspect of the purpose— 
to lead the student to reach relevant 
value judgments—is peculiarly impor- 
tant, especially so because it is so 
often neglected or even deliberately 
avoided in courses in the social 
sciences. ‘“‘Relevant judgments” are 
understood to mean those which 
grow out of recognized assumptions, 
in which alternative assumptions or 
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values are considered, in which there 
is a reasonable familiarity with the 
facts, and in which the conclusions 
follow logically. It is, of course, 
obvious that nearly every word in 
this definition cries out for further 
explanation, but we shall have to 
leave it as it stands in the hope that 
it is sufficiently meaningful. Let it 
be added merely that by a “‘reason- 
able familiarity with the facts” we 
mean what is feasible and practicable 
under the circumstances—a difficult 
quantitative decision which has to be 
made by the instructor in connection 
with each problem. It is in the 
nature of the case that all of the facts 
are never in. Most decisions which 
we must make as individuals and as 
citizens are customarily and _ neces- 
sarily made on the basis of a very 
limited acquaintance with the facts. 
Furthermore, as emphasized later, 
the question is not merely a matter 
of how many facts but also of whose 
facts. For this reason, if for no 
other, we subject the students to 
facts as summarized by authorities 
who are in fundamental disagreement 
concerning the solution of the problem. 


INCE the unusual nature of this 

course has led to many questions, 

an attempt is made in what follows to 

state some of the more important of 
these and to try to answer them. 

Is there not an essential weakness in that 

the course presents the student with 

a choice of truths rather than with an 

opportunity to arrive at the truth? 

This is high-lighted by the problems 

which imply an either-or answer. 

This question implies that the 
seminar under the leadership of the 
instructor should arrive at “the 
truth,” therightanswer. This is quite 
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foreign to the purpose. We believe 
that there may indeed be a right 
answer for each student and it is the 
intent of the course to help him 
intelligently to find his answer. But 
the course does not provide “the 
truth,” nor does it indoctrinate the 
students with “right” answers. 

As to either-or questions, it should 
be emphasized that the laboratory 
discussions are not limited to two 
alternatives when others may appear 
feasible or desirable. On the other 
hand, the topics for written papers 
are sometimes posed in “‘either-or” 
terms. This seems neither unreal nor 
reprehensible. It is merely the way 
in which many problems are actually 
presented to the citizen. In voting 
for candidates or on referenda, he has 
only an either-or choice. When the 
debate was concluded in the United 
States House of Representatives on 
Hamilton’s plan for funding the debt, 
the members had the option of voting 
either for or against the measure. 
Does the course provide sufficient empha- 

sis on the discussion or laboratory 

sessions? With a ratio of about five 
lectures to one discussion meeting, Is 
this technique sufficiently utilized? 

It is true that we have a ratio of 
five or more lectures to each two-hour 
laboratory session. But the lectures, 
the assigned readings, and the papers 
written by the students are all 
focused on, and are all preparatory 
to, the discussion session. The bal- 
ance of lectures to discussion meetings 
at present appears to be a fairly 
satisfactory one, but future experi- 
mentation may well demonstrate that 
some shifting of the time allotted in 
the direction of more time for lab- 
oratory sessions is desirable. In this 
connection a point or two needs to 
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be emphasized. The value of the 
laboratory sessions is not in their 
number or length. A few such ses- 
sions which follow careful preparation 
are much to be preferred to too 
frequent meetings which may degen- 
erate into general bull sessions with a 
maximum of talk and a minimum of 
thought which is related to informa- 
tion. Moreover, the use of the dis- 
cussion technique can be overdone, 
like most good things. Scheduled at 
reasonable intervals and based on 
careful preparation, the seminars can 
be an exciting educational experience. 

Held at too frequent intervals and 

without due preparation, they may 

become just another routine. 

In abandoning the attempt at a broad 
survey do you not also. sacrifice 
continuity? Do not your problems 
occur in a vacuum? The background 
for the problems, which is provided to 
some extent in the lectures and read- 
ings, appears to be merely ancillary 
to the problem. Should not students 
be shown how problems really emerge 
only from their background? 

The program does largely sacrifice 
chronological continuity, for, although 
the historical problems ordinarily fol- 
low each other in chronological order, 
there are often large time gaps 
between them. On the other hand, 
there are other kinds of continuity or 
unity besides the merely chronological. 
The unity provided by this course is 
primarily one of method and of 
purpose. 

As to the statement that “problems 
really emerge only from their back- 
ground,” we suggest that backgrounds 
emerge from problems. In fact, the 


writer or student of history faced 
with the almost endless welter of 
facts selects those which he regards as 
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important to the problem or problems 
which he wishes to solve. These 
factual materials thus become back- 
ground. In a sense, the problem 
determines its own background. Why 
deprive the student of the advantage 
of seeing the problem first and then 
studying the background which thus 
becomes meaningful in the light of 
the problem? The question of how 
much background should be included 
becomes a matter of coverage. Com- 
plete examination of background is 
never attained. A fair case can be 
made for the contention that the 
students acquire a better background 
of knowledge from a study of twelve 
problems which they make in this 
course than is usually secured in 
courses of other types. 

How can the student be expected to deal 
with such difficult problems before he 
has learned the techniques of analysis 
provided by the various social sciences? 
Should not discussion of such problems 
be postponed until the students have 
been trained in the techniques employed 
in economic theory, comparative gov- 
ernment, statistics, historical research, 
and so on? 

This is a thorny question which has 
had varying answers in the social 
studies. Ideally, neither the student 
nor the citizen should have to make 
important decisions until he has 
mastered many difficult techniques. 
However, three observations may be 
made in this connection: In the 
teaching of mathematics and the 
natural sciences, there is often a 
logical, sequential order in which 
problems must be approached. Thus, 
understanding of the binomial theorem 
rests upon previous mastery of a 
whole series of algebraic operations 
in which the student proceeds from 
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the simple to the complex. By 
analogy, it is often assumed that 
teaching in the social studies should 
follow a similar logical pattern. This 
conclusion is seriously questioned. 
The nature of the materials for the 
social studies is fundamentally differ- 
ent from that of the mathematical. 
Neither chronological sequences nor 
syllogistic systems provide a satis- 
factory approach to the social studies. 
Parenthetically it may be noted that 
even in the study of mathematics and 
foreign languages there has been a 
movement toward presenting the stu- 
dent in the first instance with - 
complex problem. For example, 1 
foreign-language teaching, the older 
method of starting with general rules 
and drill in grammar is being largely 
abandoned, at least as the exclusive 
approach to the mastery of a reading 
and speaking knowledge. 

Without belittling the tools of 
analysis which have been developed 
in the social sciences it may be noted 
that there has been a growing ten- 
dency to teach the social studies not 
in the abstract but in connection with 
concrete problems. Thus the older 
notion that the student should not 
study economic problems before he 
had secured a thorough grounding in 
economic theory has largely given 
way to a more institutional approach 
in which theory and practice have 
been mingled. 

Many students never have an 
opportunity for advanced work in 
the social studies or a special study 
of the techniques of analysis used in 
connection with them, although as 
citizens they will have to deal with 
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these and similar problems. This 
course, although it cannot give the 
student a mastery of the formal 
techniques utilized in the social 
studies, can at least give him some 
appreciation of the need for careful 
analysis and of the importance of 
exposing and considering assumptions, 
On the one hand, he will gain an 
appreciation of the contribution which 
the expert may make toward analyzing 
certain aspects of experience; and, on 
the other, he may acquire a healthy 
skepticism of the competence of such 
experts to select the values or assump- 
tions from which their chains of 
reasoning seem to follow. 

Should not a course such as this be 
offered for Seniors rather than for 
Sophomores? 

The problem method can undoubt- 
edly be used effectively in all stages 
of higher education, but a required 
course of the kind here described is 
best suited for the freshman or 
sophomore year; namely, the period 
before the students have gone on to 
advanced work in particular depart- 
ments. Were this course to be given 
in the senior year, assignments appro- 
priate for economics or history majors 
would be quite unsuited for those 
who have confined their advanced 
study to other fields. 

It is not contended that the pro- 
gram described provides a final answer 
to the problem of the introductory 
social-studies course in all institutions 
and under all conditions. But it can 
be reported that, at least during its 
first three years, it has proved an 
exciting adventure in genuine educa- 
tion for both students and teachers. 
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Positive Catalyst or Direct 
Contributor 


By G. W. STEWART 


A Physicist Comments on the Teacher's Function 


ITTLE insight can be gained 
by asking a teacher in liberal 
education whether it is his 

custom to act the part of a positive 
catalyst or of a direct contributor. 
If he at once grasps your intended 
meaning, he will probably claim that 
he acts the part of both. But if he 
were asked which function he empha- 
sizes in his teaching, his reply would 
be more definite. Of course the 
questioner would make it clear that 
there was no intention to make a 
close analogy between the teacher 
and a positive catalyst, and that 
the chemical term was used only to 
stress the remarkable ability of a 
catalyst to accelerate the reaction 
between two chemical compounds 
without actually entering into the 
result of the reaction. Equally 
remarkable is the ability of the 
teacher to get the student actually 
to do something with what he is 
taught. 

The teacher may be helped to 
determine the answer to the question 
of which function receives greater 
emphasis. Does he spend more time 
in the classroom as a positive catalyst 
or as a direct contributor, or is time 
the kind of measure one needs? The 
teacher always operates under limita- 
tions which will change with the 


development of liberal education it- 
self, and so what he actually does 
accomplish cannot always conform 
to the results he would be most 
anxious to achieve. Just how insistent 
should he be that the student have 
self-achievement as his ultimate objec- 
tive? Will such an attitude, if 
sufficiently fixed, make him a better 
teacher in any environment, or should 
he permit himself to be overwhelmed, 
for example, by the pressure for a 
more adequate coverage of subject- 

matter? In planning his teaching, 
what shall be his motivating attitudes? 

Daniel Starch has reported on a 
study of what 72 distinguished persons 
got out of college. The inquiry 
concerned professional as well as 
liberal education and was made of 
graduates of the State University of 
Iowa who had been selected as most 
distinguished by a committee of the 
alumni and faculty. The replies of 
the 72 graduates lead to several 
conclusions which are pertinent to 
the questions asked in the preceding 
paragraph. To the question, Did 
any teachers play an_outstand- 
ing part in your accomplishments? 
94 per cent of the graduates answered 
yes. The answer to What about them 
influenced you most? fell into three 
categories: 8g per cent mentioned 
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“personality,” 77 per cent, “man- 
ner of teaching,” and 31 per cent, 
“interest in students.” These former 
students were given the _ oppor- 
tunity of mentioning the names of 
the professors who influenced them. 
The striking fact about their responses 
is that, while most of the 72 mentioned 
one or more names, the number of 
teachers named by any considerable 
number of respondents was “‘start- 
lingly small.” It would appear from 
the responses that professors have a 
wide influence but that only a small 
percentage of them exert a profound 
influence on their students. Why 
are there such differences among us? 
How are we to account for the wide 
variation in the degree of influence 
which teachers have on their students? 
Is it a matter of knowledge, of skill 
in public speaking, or, rather, of 
attitudes which motivate the teacher 
and permeate his instruction? Does 
not the attitude that teaching must 
act as a positive catalyst deepen 
and widen the recognized influence 
of the teacher? 

The 72 graduates were asked toselect 
preferentially seven listed accomplish- 
ments of college instruction, those 
which had been the most valuable, 
and to name others also. The 
responses varied widely but they 
gravitated toward a few major values, 
14 of which were cited by Mr. Starch. 
Astonishingly enough, the outstand- 
ing value receiving the least number 
of votes—only 6 per cent—was 


“mastery of subject-matter.” Yet 
some of the graduates were from 
professional colleges! Clearly first, 
and far outdistancing all others, was 
“ability to think, analyze, organize 
thoughts,” which received 39 per cent 
Ranking next, 22 per 


rated value. 
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cent each, were “ability to express 
one’s self” and “high standards of 
performance.”? Evidently these dis- 
tinguished graduates were impressed 
with the value of their own self. 
discovery and self-expression. While 
they did not hesitate to commend a 
few outstanding teachers, they re- 
garded the development of self under 
guidance adapted to the subject- 
matter studied the most valuable 
outcome of instruction. Evidently 
the teacher in liberal education cannot 
afford to be absorbed in the student’s 
mastery of subject-matter, since the 
student’s greatest reward comes from 
the ability to use what he is taught. 
The mechanics of teaching can greatly 
aid in helping the student develop 
this ability, but the relative impor- 
tance of the student’s own activity 
must always be held clearly in mind. 
The attitudes suggested by a positive 
catalyst should be possessed by the 
effective teacher. 


THER expressions of pertinent 

opinion were obtained by the 
writer in answer to inquiries made in 
private conversations. At a meeting 
of the National Academy of Sciences 
he talked individually with a dozen 
of the distinguished members, intro- 
ducing the inquiry by remarking 
that he had become interested in the 
nature of the conspicuous, well- 
remembered turning points in the 
careers of distinguished scientific men. 
Each one was then asked what he 
recalled as the most easily identifiable 
turning point in his career. If given 
time for careful thought, each one of 
these men, practically all of whom 


1Mr. Starch’s paper was presented at the 1948 
meeting of the American Psychological Assoc :tion 
at Boston, and subsequently printed in the Jowa 
Alumni Review of December, 1948. 
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were teachers, would have mentioned 
contact with an interesting scholar 
as a teacher; but in an offhand 
recollection, what sort of occasions 
seemed to be the turning points most 
easily remembered? That was what 
the writer sought, for surely such 
information would be important for 
the teacher to hear. The significant 
fact about the answers to this casual 
inquiry was that turning points were 
remembered almost wholly as occa- 
sions of self-discovery in connection 
with science, rather than as responses 
to the direct influence of a personality 
in the classroom or laboratory. 

An abbreviated description of some 
of these statements will give a more 
definite impression. One of these 
men, a physical chemist, while 
expressing a general appreciation of 
the spirit of a college teacher of 
botany, recalled the day when a 
sixth-grade teacher in history showed 
him that he could understand an 
assignment by reading it just once. 
This discovery led to a habit which 
has proved very valuable. Little 
wonder that this turning point would 
be the best remembered. Another, a 
physicist, was angered by the fact 
that he failed to pass his first college 
course in physics. He proceeded to 
drive through the subject the next 
time with outstanding ease and dis- 
tinction. A physical chemist found 
the elementary course in chemistry a 

“ghastly subject,” but was captivated 
by chemistry when he studied what 
just one element, copper, could actu- 
ally do. For a physicist who is 
now president of a leading institute 
of technology there were no turning 
points, but he was gratified that, 
without any recognized brilliancy, he 
grew conscious of a continuous develop- 
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ment throughout his experience as a 
student and a scholar. He acquired 
the confidence to keep on going. A 
physicist from Canada _ recognized 
a number of turning points, each one 
largely occasioned by a prize obtained 
in a contest in public school or college. 
A theoretical physicist discovered, 
when about fourteen, that the solution 
of mathematical problems was inter- 
esting and relatively easy. This self- 
discovery provided motivation to con- 
tinued effort. One physicist doubted 
the truth of a general statement he 
found in a textbook in college, and 
set up an experiment which eventually 
justified his original doubt, and this 
experience gave “him a definite thrust 
into a scientific career. Another phys- 
icist at about seven years of age 
“discovered” independently the prin- 
ciple of the siphon. He indulged in 
further experimentation and __ this 
definitely turned his attention to a 
career in physics. One of our most 
distinguished physicists has stated 
in print and in addresses how an 
accidental assignment to teach pre- 
paratory physics turned him from 
physical education to physics. The 
head of a large industrial laboratory 
attributes much of his success to the 
opportunity given him by his teacher 
to perfect a piece of apparatus. 
The result was not a success story, 
for the student decided upon a 
treatment of the equipment which 
actually ruined it. His own analysis 
of his error in planning a procedure 
became a conspicuous turning point. 
But the teacher gave him rein. 
Another industrial physicist, contrary 
to the advice of his high-school 
principal, entered an engineering col- 
lege and, in his first semester, dis- 
covered that it was relatively easy to 
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get good marks. This discovery was 
a turning point in a successful career. 
In one case of the dozen a teacher 
was mentioned as the direct cause 
of the student’s discovery of his own 
interest in research. When a sopho- 
more medical student, he asked the 
teacher a question in pharmacology. 
The professor responded that he 
was unable to give an answer to the 
question and doubted if it was known 
to anyone but would like to talk 
further with the student at the close 
of the lecture. It was then that 
the professor invited the student to 
come to the laboratory during the 
summer and find the answer to his 
question. The sophomore medical 
student accepted the invitation and 
discovered that he was deeply inter- 
ested in research. It was through 
the extension of his original question 
that this scientist subsequently won 
his reputation. This last instance 
is a clear case of the teacher function- 
ing as a positive catalyst. 

One can conclude that the turning 
points of these distinguished men 
have, by and large, depended upon 
self-discovery in one form or another. 
This conclusion does not obviate 
the responsibility of the teacher 
toward the student—particularly the 
teacher in liberal education—to be 
continuously aware of the possibility 
of assisting in bringing about turning 
points in the careers of his students. 

Recently two teachers have been 
so impressed with their successes in 
helping students to find themselves, 
so to speak, that they have published 
records of their experiences.2, These 


2See Cantor, Nathaniel, The Dynamics of Learn- 
ing (Buffalo, New York: Foster and Stewart, 
1946), and Rasey, Marie, 


This Is Teaching 


(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950). 
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teachers are happy to have broken 
with traditional methods and believe 
that the gain to their students has 
been noteworthy. 


NY critic of teaching must take 
account of the limitations under 
which instruction can be accom- 
plished. The registration of seven 
hundred students in a course intro- 
duces so much machinery of operation 
that the possible individual treatment 
of the student is greatly diminished. 
Everyone knows that it is possible to 
prepare tests which will challenge the 
student’s ability to think, to analyze, 
and to organize; but since preparation 
of such examinations requires much 
time the teacher must be convinced 
of their value. 

It is not easy to overemphasize 
how important it is that the teacher 
possess attitudes which provide him 
with motivation on occasions when 
spontaneity is required. These are 
many. An example which occurs not 
infrequently is this: in a classroom 
discussion a bright student proposes 
what he thinks is a new method or 
interpretation or idea. Historically, 
the proposal is old, but to the student 
it is entirely new. What will be the 
instructor’s response to the proposal? 
Shall he inform the student that the 
idea is really 20 years old and can be 
found explained in such and such a 
reference? Or shall he seize this 
chance of being a positive instead of 
a negative catalyst and compliment 
the student on having thought of 
such a proposal, emphasizing the 
importance of thinking which is 
original with the student, and so on? 
If the teacher is motivated by the 

[Continued on page 115] 











The Associated Colleges 


at Claremont 
A Twentyfifth Anniversary 


By FREDERICK HARD 


HE village of Claremont, 

California, has recently cele- 

brated the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the foundation of an 
educational community of small, 
privately supported colleges. This 
commonwealth of learning owes its 
inspiration to the concepts of colle- 
giate organization as instituted by 
the ancient English universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, wherein the 
program of liberal education—or, in 
twentieth-century parlance, general 
education—is promoted through a 
confederation of small, closely related, 
residential colleges rather than by a 
much larger university unit. In a 
way, however, it also reflects the 
independent, boldly pioneering instinct 
of the West to the extent that a 
decided degree of daring was necessary 
in order to launch a type of educa- 
tional experiment which for a quarter 
of a century has remained almost 
unique in the United States. 


1For assistance in the preparation of this article, 
I am indebted to my colleagues, E. Wilson Lyon, 
president of Pomona College; George C. S. Benson, 
president of Claremont Men’s College; and Robert J. 
Bernard, managing director of Claremont College. 
I should like to call attention to a more detailed 
study of the Claremont “‘Group Plan” contained in 
Frank P. Brackett’s reminiscences of Pomona Col- 
lege, Granite and Sagebrush (Los Angeles: Ward 
Ritchie Press, 1944), and to the article by Presi- 
dent Lyon, “English Precedents in the Associated 
Colleges at Claremont,” The American Oxonian, 
(April, 1948), pp. 76-80. 
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If the plan for the Associated 
Colleges at Claremont did not spring 
full-armed from the brow of Pomona 
College, it was Pomona’s able and 
farsighted leaders who, in 1925, took 
the courageous step which has made 
possible all of the striking develop- 
ments that have subsequently oc- 
curred. In that year James A. 
Blaisdell, president of Pomona Col- 
lege, faced with a complex situation 
that involved heavy pressure for 
large student enrollment and expan- 
sion of physical plant, urged his 
trustees and associates to adopt the 
“group plan,” through which Pomona 
might preserve her integrity as a 
small co-educational college of dis- 
tinctive character while fostering a 
co-operative arrangement for the 
establishment of new colleges of 
appropriate size and quality in the 
community whose campuses should 
be contiguous and whose educational 
offerings should be reciprocally avail- 
able to the members of the partici- 
pating institutions. 

Not many months were allowed to 
elapse before actual organization of 
the new plan was effected. By the 
fall of 1925 (the thirty-eighth anniver- 
sary of Pomona), articles of incorpora- 
tion had been filed for “Claremont 
Colleges,” with its own Board of 
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Fellows (trustees). In its function 
as co-ordinating agency, the new 
institution undertook the responsi- 
bility of organizing a graduate school, 
and of preparing for the establishment 
of the first new undergraduate college, 

namely, Scripps College, which was 
founded the following spring. 


S THE plan proceeded toward 
its rapid realization, the founders 

were most careful to keep in mind 
its essential features, namely, that 
each college was to be a separate 
autonomous institution, but that the 
group of colleges would ‘also be united 
in one organization having three 
rather distinct functions: first, that 
of the ownership of land and other 
property and the control of common 
interests; second, that of providing 
and directing divisions of work and of 
common facilities belonging to the 
group as a whole, such as a great 
library, an institute for advanced 
study or research in some particular 
field, a joint health service and 
infirmary, and a joint business office 
and mechanical services for the com- 
mon supply of heat, light, water, and 
for the maintenance of buildings and 
grounds; and third, that of admin- 
istering an advanced school, primarily 
for graduates, but not for them alone. 
Into this carefully planned frame- 
work of organization the new insti- 
tutions were projected, and by the 
autumn of 1927 the enterprise was 
well started. Within a remarkably 
short time Claremont College was 
housed in a beautiful building named 
Harper Hall in honor of J. C. Harper, 
president of the Scripps Board. This 
structure contained the joint adminis- 
trative and business offices, class- 
rooms for the graduate school, and 
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the graduate-school library. Generous 
donors provided Bridges Auditorium, 
which seats twenty-six hundred and 
enables the colleges to unite in 
sponsoring fine musical programs, 
lectures, and other public events. 
A modern, well-equipped infirmary 
was presented to Claremont College 
in memory of the late Colonel 
Seeley W. Mudd, former chairman 
of the Board of Fellows, which was to 
care for students from each campus. 
Apace with these developments in 
the co-ordinating institution was the 
activity on behalf of the new under- 
graduate college for women. Designed 
for a total enrollment of approxi- 
mately 250 students, Scripps College 
accepted 50 Freshmen in 1927 and 
proceeded to provide for an abiidient 
s0 entrants for each of the next four 
years. An academic program was 
initiated which placed unusual empha- 
sis upon the humanities and the 
creative arts. Its required sequence 
of humanities courses was among 
the first of such programs offered 
in American colleges, and this innova- 
tion was destined to have a wide 
influence throughout the country. 
The early nineteen-thirties saw 
the new group plan holding its own, 
in spite of the problems arising ene 
the depression and the consequent 
reduction of pressures for enrollment. 
But the dynamic of the group was 
working steadily, if quietly, toward 
the establishment of another unit—a 
college for men of approximately the 
size of Scripps College—whenev er 
the times should be propitious. The 
opportunity came at the end of the 
Second World War, with the return of 
the veterans and the demand for 
increased educational facilities, and 
with endowment resources placed at 
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the disposal of Claremont College by 
a generous benefactor. Accordingly, 
in 1946, the third undergraduate 
college was founded, Claremont Men’s 
College. The new institution was 
organized specifically to offer a liberal- 
arts course with a view to preparing 
its students for service in public and 
business administration. While its 
courses are largely prescribed, they 
are by no means narrowly specialized, 
and it is perhaps indicative of the 
college’s unfriendly attitude toward 
overspecialization that for its required 
core curriculum in political science, 
government, and economics it has 
revived the older and broader term, 
“political economy.” 

In the erection of a physical plant 
the builders of this youngest college 
of the group surpassed in efficiency 
and dispatch the record that had been 
earlier established by Scripps. Within 
three years of its founding, Claremont 
Men’s College occupied a campus of 
its own, with four handsome and 
convenient dormitories housing over 
go per cent of its students, and 
a commodious, well-planned class- 
room and administration building, 
Pitzer Hall, surrounded by admirably 
landscaped grounds. The establish- 
ment of this campus did more than 
secure a site for the new college; it 
brought about the physical contact 
of the properties of the several colleges. 
For the first time, the unity of the 
association was symbolized by the 
actual contiguity of the four campuses. 
Upon entering Claremont on Foothill 
Boulevard (U. S. Highway 66, 
memorable in the Grapes of Wrath) 
one may turn south and drive for a 
full mile without leaving campus 
property. Northernmost is Scripps 
College, next the Claremont Men’s 
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College, bordered on the west by the 
Claremont Graduate School, and on 
the south by Pomona College, with 
its tract of 120 acres, forming the 
largest single unit of the group. 
In almost the exact center of the area 
comprising the four campuses stands 
the new Honnold Library, which 
serves all of the institutions. Other 
unimproved property in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood is held by each 
of the four colleges. By common 
agreement none of this property may 
be alienated by any of the owners 
without the consent of the neighboring 
institutions. In this way the interests 
of the whole group are protected 
against any undesirable encroachment. 


LTHOUGH the Claremont Men’s 
College is the latest collegiate 

unit to be incorporated in the associa- 
tion, it is important to note that, 
owing to the breadth and flexibility 
of the group plan, it has been possible 
recently to bring about two special 
affiliations with Claremont College 
that are of considerable significance. 
The first of these is the Western 
Personnel Institute, a voluntary 
co-operative association serving 24 
institutions of higher learning in the 
West. It reports on developments 
in methods of student personnel work 
and on occupational information 
significant for college students, and 
provides in-service training in person- 
nel work for graduate students from 
member colleges. Under its affilia- 
tion with the Associated Colleges, the 
Institute retains its present structure 
and autonomy, is responsible for its 
own financial support, continues its 
relationships with the other co- 
operating institutions, and enlarges 
its activities to include a field-work 
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training program and research in 
personnel in conjunction with the 
Claremont Graduate School. 

More closely allied to the educa- 
tional program of the Claremont 
group is the Rancho Santa Ana 
Botanic Garden, with its research 
and garden development covering 
80 acres adjacent to the campuses. 
This important scientific institution, 
formerly located on Rancho Santa 
Ana, near Anaheim, California, was 
established some years ago by Mrs. 
Ernest A. Bryant, then a trustee 
of Pomona College, in memory of 
her father. In t1gs50 the trustees 
of this institution accepted an invita- 
tion to move to Claremont, to occupy 
property owned by the Associated 
Colleges, to participate in the teaching 
and research programs of the Gradu- 
ate School in the field of botany—in 
short, to affiliate actively with 
the group. Undoubtedly, this well- 
endowed unit, which has already done 
notable research and development in 
the field of California flora, will add 
strength and beauty to the Claremont 
family of institutions. Recently an 
administration building, library, labo- 
ratories, and other facilities have been 
erected, and within a short time the 
staff will be in residence, and the 
hitherto barren hillsides to the north 
will be in bloom. 


WORD must be said about the 
A\umsual administrative arrange- 
ments by which the group manage- 
mentisco-ordinated. Originally Clare- 
mont College, the co-ordinating insti- 
tution, had a president of its own, 
and its administration was distinct 
from that of the undergraduate col- 
leges. Experience proved that this 
plan did not bring the undergraduate 
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institutions most effectively into the 
common work and into the graduate 
program. The Oxford plan (which is 
also the plan of the Welsh universities) 
by which the vice-chancellor was 
chosen from among the undergrad- 
uate colleges seemed to offer an 
admirable solution. Under it the 
present and any future colleges could 
easily be associated in the direction 
of the joint enterprise. The trustees 
of the Associated Colleges, therefore, 
decided to eliminate an independently 
administered office for the graduate 
division, and to entrust this duty in 
rotation to the presidents of the 
undergraduate colleges, who would 
have the title of Provost of Claremont 
Graduate School, and would serve 
for a term of two years. At the same 
time the office of managing director 
was created for the administration 
and development of the financial 
program of the institution. This 
plan, which has been in effect since 
1944, has proved of great advantage 
in co-ordinating the activities of the 
colleges and in keeping them in as 
close contact with each other as 
possible. 

Democratic direction is assured 
in the authority over the actual 
operation of joint facilities, such as 
the infirmary, the health service, 
the business office, and the heating 
plant, by a representative Inter- 
collegiate Council whose membership 
includes not only the presidents of the 
several boards of trustees and the 
heads of the colleges but also elected 
members from the faculty of each 
college. Under a formal operating 
agreement, this council acts as a 
body for the discussion and formula- 
tion of intercollegiate policy. 

There are certain activities in which 
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all of the colleges participate regularly 
or from time to time. One of these 
is the College Church. There is also 
a single baccalaureate service for the 
graduates of all the colleges, who 
meet in the central Bridges Audi- 
torium for this ceremony. Likewise 
there are occasional joint convoca- 
tions, as well as regular concerts 
throughout the year, to which all the 
members of all the colleges have 
access. Frequently, the assembly 
hour of one college will attract an 
audience from all of the others, 
as has happened this year, with 
lectures by Arnold Toynbee, Hu Shih, 
and Sir Richard Livingstone. 

But perhaps the greatest and 
steadiest virtue of the group plan lies 
in the attraction of a larger com- 
munity of teacher-scholars to Clare- 
mont than would be available to any 
single, isolated, member institution. 
By co-operative arrangement among 
the faculties, a wider and more 
flexible variety of course offerings is 
possible, and specialties available at 
one college need not be duplicated in 
another. With certain exceptions in 
elementary and required courses, the 
offerings in any of the colleges are 
open to all students. No _ tuition 
payments are expected except in the 
college of the student’s registration, 
and he may enroll in courses in one 
of the sister institutions just as in 
his own. In order to afford students 
richer advantages and a wider range 
of instruction than would be possible 
otherwise, and particularly for the 
development of certain special fields, 
joint faculty appointments are made 
from time to time. 

A friend of mine who is president 
of another California college once 
remarked facetiously that he had 
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heard that any student of any of the 
colleges in Claremont would be 
granted a degree forthwith if he could 
give a clear explanation of the way 
in which the Associated Colleges 
operate. It is true that, at first 
glance, the group arrangement appears 
to bea complex of wheels within wheels; 
and, doubtless, there are sometimes 
difficulties and delays i in getting these 
wheels to mesh promptly and to 
function with ideal efficiency. Never- 
theless, the patent advantages of the 
group plan, which preserves the 
intimate relations between students 
and faculty and between faculty and 
faculty, affording at the same time 
the characteristics of a university 
center, with a well-established gradu- 
ate school and afhliated research 
institutes, with joint services that 
ensure economy of operation, with 
a diversification of students and 
faculty, with a wide range of trustee 
support, with a flexibility in the 
undergraduate college course-offerings 
that encourages educational experi- 
mentation while maintaining the 
essential point of view of liberal and 
humanistic education—these specific 
features, as well as the climate of 
co-operative opinion and the stimulus 
for wholesome competition among 
the several units, have more than 
justified the faith of the founders of 
the Claremont Plan. 


T IS interesting to note that in 
June, 1925, prior to the group plan, 
the total assets of Pomona College 
were slightly less than $4,500,000. 
The resources of this college have 
grown steadily during the group 
development, and with certain funds 
soon to be available now total nearly 
[Continued on page 114] 











Problems in Democratic 
Citizenship 


By MICHAEL O. SAWYER ano STUART GERRY BROWN 


The Citizenship Program at Syracuse University 


HE Citizenship program at 

Syracuse University has passed 

its silver anniversary as a 
major contributor to the field of 
general education in social science. 
While the dedication to training in 
citizenship has remained a constant 
through the years, the content and 
approach of the program have under- 
gone continuous evolution. The spirit 
of enthusiasm and experimentation 
which characterizes the present staff 
suggests that the fiftieth anniversary 
will see additional major changes in 
the program. However, in view of 
the particular interest in general edu- 
cation that exists currently throughout 
the country, it seems appropriate to 
describe the program of the Maxwell 
School of Citizenship in its present 
stage of mid-passage. 

The heart of the program is the 
course entitled Problems in Demo- 
cratic Citizenship, which is required 
of all Freshmen in the College of 
Liberal Arts. This course is con- 
ceived as a series of explorations in 
the broad field of citizenship, with 
continuing and specific reference to 
the democratic process and the rela- 
tion of the individual citizen to that 
process. The concern is with the 
great and recurring ideas, problems, 
and opportunities that are so much a 
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part of the lives of people in a demo- 
cratic society. The same problems 
apply and are considered in the con- 
text of relations with other countries, 
whether or not those other countries 
are democratic. 

The program proposes, as an impor- 
tant by-product, to introduce the 
students to the chief fields of social 
science, but it does not propose 
to present a social-science survey. 
The emphasis is upon inquiry into 
depth of citizenship, this being con- 
sidered the most fruitful orientation. 
The commonplace but limited defini- 
tion of citizenship, as consisting of 
the rights and duties of voters in the 
political state, is rejected as wholly 
inadequate. Rather, the subject is 
here defined in a more inclusive 
Aristotelian sense. It is concerned 
with the enlightened, creative, and 
co-operative rdle which individuals 
may play in the great community in 
which both political and non-political 
social activities are pervaded by the 
democratic ideal. 

The choices of approach for citizen- 
ship education are many. Syracuse 
has chosen for study in the course 
some seven areas of great and recurring 
concern to Americans. No claim is 
made that these seven topics by 
themselves constitute an operative 
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definition of democracy, or that some 
other topics might not well have been 
selected for the course. What is 
claimed is that the topics included 
would be near the top of any major 
list of citizenship problems and that 
they represent areas of transcendent 
and continuing importance. 

The titles of the topics are: Respon- 
sible Thinking, Ideas of Democracy, 
Civil Liberty, Conflicting Loyalties, 
Equality of Opportunity, Freedom 
from Want and the Ways of Democ- 
racy, and Atomic Energy. The course 
progresses from a consideration of 
techniques and methods of dealing 
with social problems to a study in 
broad perspective of the great ideas 
of the democratic way, and finally to 
a more detailed study of some of the 
crucial concepts involved in the demo- 
cratic idea. There’ follows at this 
point in the course a look at a number 
of foreign areas, including Soviet 
Russia, to see how they have dealt 
with the problems enumerated.! The 
seventh and last topic, Atomic Energy, 
represents a pervasive contemporary 
problem and serves to integrate the 
work of the course. 


HE approach within each of the 

topics, generally speaking, is to 
concentrate attention upon a case. 
The term case as used here is not 
subject to close definition. In this 
course it is some happening, event, 
or document that keynotes the impor- 
tance and relevance of the topic under 
consideration. To illustrate, for the 
topic Responsible Thinking the Orson 
Welles Invasion from Mars broadcast 
has been used, as has the story of 


1This part of the work does not follow the topic 
pattern of the rest of the course. What it does do 
is to provide students with a better understanding 
of American customs, practices, and ideals. 
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the evacuation of Japanese-Americans 
from California in the Second World 
War. Currently a number of articles 
from the Soviet Encyclopedia are being 
compared with their American or 
British counterparts. For the topic 
Ideas of Democracy, a comparison 
of the Weimar and United States 
Constitutions provides the case. In 
the area of Civil Liberty such items 
as the Sacco-Vanzetti trial, the Near 
vs. Minnesota decision, and the 
account of the Peekskill riot serve 
to high-light aspects of the prob- 
lem. When dealing with conflicting 
loyalties the case of the conscientious 
objector or the Congressional hear- 
ings where Negroes threatened to 
refuse to serve in a “Jim Crow” 
army have been found appropriate. 
For the topic Equality of Oppor- 
tunity, challenging extracts from a 
study such as Fonesville illustrate 
the reality of the problem. The 
topic of the course to which the 
greatest amount of time is devoted is 
Freedom from Want. Not only i 
the problem of economic insecurity 
considered, but a concentrated effort 
is made to illustrate the ways of 
democracy; that is, the procedures 
of action at both the informal and 
formal government levels. Here the 
case centers in the Wagner Act, 
including the conditions and steps 
leading to its passage and replacement. 

After study of the case or cases for 
each of the problems raised, there 
follow readings by contemporary and 
classic social and political thinkers 
which illuminate the case and, more 
generally, the entire subject. These 
readings are arranged under sub- 
headings which in turn clarify the 
meaning of the topic headings. One 
or two illustrations will serve to show 
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the pattern of organization of the 
readings. Under the topic Ideals of 
Democracy, following study of the 
Weimar and United States Con- 
stitutions, the first subheading is 
“Commentaries on the Constitutional 
Documents.” Illustrative of authors 
who contribute to this section are 
Leopold Schwarzchild, James T. Shot- 
well, Carl J. Friedrich, John Locke, 
James Madison, Carl Becker, and 
Edward S. Corwin. The next sub- 
head is “Positive Interpretations of 
Democracy,” and here are found, 
among others, David Lilienthal, Wil- 
liam O. Douglas, Norman Thomas, 
John Dewey, and Aristotle. In the 
last subsection, entitled “‘Challenges 
and Criticisms,” are readings from 
such authors as James Bryce, Erich 
Fromm, Ilya Ehrenburg, DeTocque- 
ville, Lenin, and Plato. 

A look at the general subject 
Conflicting Loyalties may serve as 
another illustration of course organi- 
zation and content within the topics. 
Following the case of “The Negro 
and UMT,” the three topic sub- 
headings are: Complexity of Modern 
Society and its Relation to the 
Individual, The Concept of Loyalty, 
and The Present Problem of Loyalty. 
Among the men with whose thinking 
the students grapple while discussing 
the problem of loyalty are Max 
Lerner, Henry Thoreau, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Josiah Royce, Charles E. 
Merriam, Walter Lippmann, and 
Henry Steele Commager. The fact 


that authors are not presented in 
chronological sequence underscores 
the surprise and intellectual pleasure 
many students experience when they 
realize that writers of other times, as 
well as contemporaries, write for them, 
and serve them in facing issues. 
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The somewhat formal academic 
organization for the course Problems 
in Democratic Citizenship that has 
been outlined in the foregoing para- 
graphs is supplemented for the stu- 
dents by activities that go beyond 
the classroom. Such activities have 
included participation in  voting- 
registration drives and limited ap- 
prenticeships in citizen organizations, 
The purpose of these projects is to 
encourage and stress the necessity for 
participation in group activities aimed 
toward the solution of social problems. 


HE question arises whether the 

Syracuse program, concentrating 
as it does on the values, ideals, and 
ways of democracy, is not guilty of 
indoctrination. If the question is 
raised seriously and if there is semantic 
agreement, the answer is “guilty as 
charged.” It is quite true that the 
program endorses democracy and that 
the prime purpose of the course is that 
students shall better understand its 
definition and practice. If this be 
construed as introducing a point of 
view rather than objectivity, the 
response is ”o//o contendere. It is the 
belief of the staff that the dangers of 
chauvinism have been obviated by 
the presentation of widely varying 
points of view, many of them impres- 
sively critical of democracy, followed 
by free and vigorous discussion. 
Furthermore, there is no attempt to 
conceal the discrepancy that exists 
between the democratic ideal and 
actual practice. Indeed, these points 
are thrown in bold relief so that 
students may better see the tasks 
before them. If there is indoctrina- 
tion, it is for freedom, which by 
definition changes the entire context 
of the word indoctrination. 
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PROBLEMS IN CITIZENSHIP 


Students are expected to attain an 
understanding of democratic philos- 
ophy and practice following which it 
is their responsibility to form their 
own judgments and social values by 
critical and responsible thinking and 
on the basis of “free and open 
discussion in the marketplace of 
ideas.” If students are encouraged 
to carry out this process, not only 
in the classroom but beyond, and to 
participate in the strenuous task of 
continually improving and meeting 
the new challenges of our changing 
society, the objectives of the course 
will have been abundantly met. 

To make such progress as possible 
toward objectives whose fulfillment 
takes a lifetime is the task facing 
students and faculty. The quan- 
titative limitation to achievement 
becomes very real when it is con- 
sidered that students meet formally 
only three 50-minute periods a week. 
Two of the sessions are devoted to 
discussion. Each section is limited 
to twenty-five students, and the same 
group, students and staff member, 
continue to work together throughout 
the year. The instructor is not to 
lecture, although occasionally he may 
make use of what is known as—and it 
isan unappealing term—the lecturette. 
Rather he acts as discussion leader. 

John Dos Passos in U.S.4., speak- 
ing through acharacter named Martin, 
said, ““Oh, we none of us know what 
we want. That’s why we’re such a 
peewee generation.” The objective 
of the discussion sections is to help 
students develop a personal under- 
standing and philosophy of citizenship 
which grows out of a sharing of ideas, 
to the end that they will know what 
they want and why they want it. A 
triple progression is involved for many 
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students. Numbers of them at the 
beginning of the course know what 
they want in citizenship, but this 
“knowing” often has its roots in 
misunderstanding and ignorance. Sec- 
ond, they pass through the valley of 
indecision wherein old stereotypes are 
lost and a sobering realization of the 
complexity of modern life is developed. 
Finally, there is a return of knowledge 
of desired ends, but this time more 
rationally based and growing out of 
considered evidence. The courage to 
change views when the circumstances 
warrant makes up an integral part of 
this third “knowing.” This, then, is 
the ideal. The extent of attainment 
varies. 

The third session every week is a 
general lecture which unites the diverse 
discussion sections, and brings before 
the students experts in the field both 
from the Syracuse campus and from 
the country at large. In addition, as 
is well known, the general lecture, as 
compared with small discussion classes, 
has budgetary advantages. 

There are equally real limitations 
to the utility of the mass lecture. To 
meet such limitations in so far as it is 
possible, in addition to utilizing the 
best speakers available, the lecture 
program has been strengthened by 
the use of motion pictures, student 
and faculty panels, and co-operative 
projects which enlist the services of 
the university drama department. 

The responsibility for marking is 
personal rather than departmental, 
the classroom instructor being chiefly 
responsible for determining the stu- 
dents’ marks. There are, however, 
two departmental examinations a 
semester, developed by staff com- 
mittees and alternating between essay 
and objective type. 
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of general education in social 
science at Syracuse, it is necessary to 
comment upon administrative organi- 
zation and practice. It goes without 
saying that administrative patterns 
must be adapted to particular local 
situations. The arrangement at Syra- 
cuse might defy a neat hierarchical 
chart, but this can be said for the 
organization—it works. The Citizen- 
ship program has an independent 
budget and a permanent director, as 
well as an assistant director, whose 
primary responsibility is the Citizen- 
ship program. Over-all supervision 
is exercised by the dean of social 
science and the members of the 
social-science departments as they 
meet in faculty session. 

The academic fields of the par- 
ticipating staff members include the 

various social sciences, philosophy, 
psychology, and education. Some of 
the staff members teach full time in 
the Citizenship program, while others 
have dual appointments. The elec- 
tive citizenship courses arranged for 
Sophomores and upper-class students 
build upon the base of the freshman 
course. They do not constitute a 
major, but they are important con- 
tributions to concentration in Ameri- 
can Studies. 

Graduate assistants teach a number 
of sections, and teach they do, rather 
than mark papers. Their participa- 
tion is viewed as an internship expe- 
rience which is mutually effective. The 
advice and participation of the assist- 
ants are welcomed by the depart- 
ment on a basis of working equality. 
In turn the Citizenship Department 
makes a continuing effort to see that 
the teaching experience for assistants 
is of a nature to help assure their 
future effectiveness. 
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The attempt is made, and with no 
small success, to see that program 
policy is determined co-operatively, 
At weekly staff luncheon meetings 
administrative questions are con- 
sidered, and opinions are exchanged 
regarding course philosophy and the 
particular topic under discussion at 
the time. 

In the operation of the course, the 
consumer is not forgotten. As in any 
course, the students, like other publics, 
make their views and opinions an 
effective force by techniques ranging 
from direct comment to a variety of 
subtle pressures. In addition to the 
attempt to create sensitivity to this 
informal vox populi, an organized 
sampling of student views is under- 
taken. For example, many staff mem- 
bers use questionnaires wherein the 
students rate the instruction. Also, 
student representatives are invited to 
attend staff meetings and informal 
gatherings at faculty homes and 
are encouraged to offer criticism. 

There is need to do much more by 
way of evaluation, and over all there 
remains the continuous task of sharp- 
ening and improving the content of 
the entire program. In this sense the 
ideal of the staff is to illustrate in 
microcosm the democratic process 
itself. The adventure, and the reward, 
of the democratic enterprise lies in 
the continuing achievement of tem- 
porary solutions. The wisdom comes, 
as in the Syracuse Citizenship Pro- 
gram, from understanding that the 
temporary is not the permanent and 
that thoughtful change is creative. 

The development of a citizenship 
laboratory and clearinghouse would 
do much to encourage students to 
participate in citizenship research. 
So, also, would the enlargement of 

[Continued on page 116) 
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Commencement at the Large 
University 


By GARFF B. WILSON 


A Summary of the Commencement Ceremonies in Six Large Universities 


HE staging of proper com- 

mencement ceremonies has 

become a matter of deep 
concern to university administrators. 
Such ceremonies are important because 
they have great sentimental and inspi- 
rational value for the graduating 
Senior; they are the focal point for 
alumni rallies and reunions; they are 
the largest academic functions open 
to parents, friends, and the general 
public; and they provide the one 
occasion of the year when the whole 
university dons its colorful cere- 
monial dress, recalls its noble tradi- 
tions, and reminds the public of 
its ancient, honorable, and _inter- 
national heritage. Such ceremonies 
can be a vital means of rekindling 
loyalty to the high ideals of scholar- 
ship and learning; they can also be 
an important means of winning 
friends—and possibly donors—for an 
institution. 

As university enrollments have 
risen to the unprecedented figures of 
ten, fifteen, and twenty thousand, the 
staging of the traditional commence- 
ment ceremony has become increas- 
ingly difficult. Handling masses of 
students and spectators requires a 
large and highly trained staff; pro- 
viding physical facilities, decorations, 
tickets, degree lists, and diplomas 
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costs thousands of dollars; presenting 
a complicated and impressive program 
demands expert organization and mas- 
terful stage management; and, finally, 
limiting the ceremony to a reasonable 
time and yet retaining the personal 
touch despite the great number of 
students involved pose difficulties 
which are almost insuperable. 

As chairman of the Committee on 
Public Ceremonies at the University © 
of California, Berkeley, I am acutely 
aware of the problems involved in 
ceremonies of this kind. During the 
past month I have visited five other 
leading educational institutions—Cor- 
nell, Yale, Harvard, Columbia, and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology—to investigate how they have 
met similar problems. At each insti- 
tution I discovered a keen awareness 
of the difficulties involved and a 
sincere eagerness to exchange informa- 
tion and to learn the best procedures 
and practices. I believe that the 
information I gathered at these insti- 
tutions, plus my own experience at 
California, can be of great value to 
other universities wrestling with the 
same problems. 

Administrative organizations for 
staging commencements differ from 
institution to institution. Usually, 
the secretary of the university is in 
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charge and his staff does the compli- 
cated clerical work. This is the prac- 
tice at Cornell, Yale, and Columbia. 
At Harvard, the responsible officers 
are the secretary of the university and 
the university marshal, who has a 
staff of his own. At California and 
M.I.T., the major burden is carried 
by the chairman of a committee on 
public ceremonies who is assisted by 
a selected group of staff and faculty 
members. In the latter institutions 
a section of the registrar’s office does 
the clerical work. Cornell has two 
faculty committees to advise and 
assist the secretary of the university, 
while Columbia also has a committee 
whose chairman is chief marshal in 
addition to his other duties. In all 
the institutions, assistants are mus- 
tered from the staff and faculty and, 
in general, serve without extra com- 
pensation. Columbia uses as many 
as I$0 assistant marshals on com- 
mencement day. 


N THE early years of our col- 

legiate institutions, commence- 
ments were held in churches or 
intimate auditoriums. Today this 
is impossible, and universities are 
hard put to it to find a space large 
enough to hold the commencement 
crowd. Most institutions, risking the 
disaster of rain, have gone out of 
doors. Harvard assembles in the 
Yard; Yale in the Old Campus; 
Columbia in the open area between 
the Low and Butler Libraries; and 
California in either the football or 
track stadium. The first three institu- 
tions reserve near-by and wholly inade- 
quate auditoriums for foul-weather 
emergencies. California, blessed with 
the proverbial perfect climate, rarely 
worries about rain in June. The other 
two institutions, Cornell and M.I.T., 
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hold their ceremonies indoors in 
athletic pavilions, so they do not 
worry about rain either. 

By using quads and athletic plants, 
adequate seating is provided for 
both spectators and graduating class. 
Cornell sets up chairs for one thousand 
candidates and eight thousand spec- 
tators—and no tickets are required. 
The Harvard Yard, between Widener 
Library and Memorial Church, is 
large enough for eighteen hundred 
candidates and ten thousand specta- 
tors, but so many alumni and faculty 
guests desire to attend that candidates 
are limited to two tickets each for 
parents and friends. Yale provides 
about the same number of seats for 
candidates and spectators, but her 
candidates receive three tickets each. 
M.1.T., with smaller enrollment, can 
seat five hundred faculty mem- 
bers on her commencement stage, 
plus twelve hundred candidates and 
about five thousand spectators on 
the floor of her pavilion. Columbia 
and California, with the largest enroll- 
ments, each provide seating for four 
thousand candidates. In addition, 
Columbia sets up chairs for eighteen 
thousand spectators, while California, 
using either of two stadiums, can 
provide space for a vast number of 
spectators. The average commence- 
ment audience at California is twenty- 
five thousand and candidates are 
allotted eight to ten tickets each. In 
1948, when the President of the 
United States was the guest speaker, 
there were sixty thousand people in 
attendance. 

Such huge gatherings as_ these 
are enormously costly. Every year 
Cornell spends at least $3,500; Yale 
and Harvard about $10,000 each; 
Columbia and California about $15,000 
each. M.I.T. spends even more, be- 
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cause it awards free hoods to all its 
doctoral candidates and includes the 
cost of diplomas in its commencement 
budget. When these sums are added 
up, they amount to a yearly expendi- 
ture of $17,000 to $21,000. 

None of the institutions worries 
about attendance of either candidates 
or spectators; there are plenty of 
each. Participation on the part of 
the graduating class is voluntary and 
seems to run from §0 per cent to 
85 per cent for baccalaureate-degree 
candidates, and from § per cent to 
go per cent for advanced-degree candi- 
dates. Among the candidates for 
advanced degrees the lower figure is 
generally found. The figure of go 
per cent, reported by M.LT., is high 
because of the distribution of free 
doctoral hoods. 

Although universities do not worry 
about attendance of candidates or 
spectators, there is concern over 
faculty attendance. At Cornell, a 
few years ago, faculty participation 
dropped to a meager 50 individuals. 
Since then, the dean of the faculties, 
by letter and by verbal exhortation 
in faculty meetings, has increased 
attendance to 150—and with this 
number Cornell is satisfied. Harvard, 
too, is satisfied with 70 (out of a 
potential 3,000), Yale with 200, 
Columbia with 300, and California 
with 300 to 400. M.I.T. is the only 
institution which applies consistent 
pressure for participation. A faculty 
member must report his intentions to 
the head of his department, who is 
responsible for providing a fair rep- 
resentation from his group. This 
device is fairly successful at M.I.T. 
for it has ensured attendance of about 
$0 per cent of the resident faculty. 
A few years ago, California considered 
adopting a similar system, but then a 
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series of unusually famous guest 
speakers at the Charter Anniversary 
Exercises and at commencement re- 
vived faculty attendance and the 
salutary effects have been felt ever 
since. Also, California offers an 
unlimited supply of free caps and 
gowns for the faculty procession—it is 
the only one of the six which does so. 


MAJOR problem at commence- 

ment is what to include on the 
program without prolonging the exer- 
cises unduly. The old era of student 
orations, faculty speeches, a presi- 
dential address, and individual presen- 
tation of diplomas is almost entirely 
gone. In fact, there is a feeling in 
some quarters that programs have 
been streamlined so severely and 
stripped so bare that both spectator 
and candidate are defrauded. For 
example, a few years ago the entire 
program at Cornell lasted no longer 
than thirty to forty minutes. Parents 
who arrived late saw nothing but the 
tail end of the academic procession as 
it departed from Barton Hall. This, 
of course, is exceptional and has since 
been changed. The usual concern of 
administrators is to avoid overly long 
programs by a wise choice from 
among the many features which com- 
pete for attention. Another concern 
is to retain a personal touch even 
when there are hundreds or thousands 
of degrees to be conferred. Our large 
universities have solved these prob- 
lems in a variety of ways. 

The Cornell commencement pro- 
gram is as follows: processional, com- 
munity singing, invocation, intro- 
duction of candidates for military 
commissions but no administration 
of oath or distribution of commissions, 
mass conferring of degrees, address 
by the president of the University, 
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community singing, benediction, and 
recessional. One personal touch is 
retained in the ceremony. As degrees 
are conferred, a student from each 
group goes to the stage and receives 
the degree, and congratulations from 
the president, as a representative of 
the entire group. The average length 
of the program is one hour. There are 
no student speakers, guest speakers, 
honorary degrees, or presentation of 
diplomas. The latter are distributed 
from the college offices later. 

Yale has a program which is 
similar except that the conferring of 
honorary degrees replaces an address 
by the president. Yale’s order of 
exercises is: processional, invocation, 
community singing, conferring of 
degrees and commissions, music, con- 
ferring of honorary degrees, com- 
munity singing, benediction, and 
recessional. There are no speeches 
whatsoever, but, lest the graduate 
depart without the benefit of academic 
advice, the president of the University 
delivers the annual baccalaureate ad- 
dress the day before commencement. 

Yale adds the personal touch in an 
interesting way. When degrees are 
conferred, a representative from each 
group is handed a bundle of diplomas 
which are distributed after the cere- 
mony at small receptions given by 
the deans and masters of the Colleges. 
Parents and friends are invited to 
these receptions and have the pleasure 
of seeing each graduate receive his 
diploma from a dean or a master. 

The ceremony at Harvard is dis- 
tinguished by traditional touches 
which have been preserved from the 
very early years of the institution. 
The governor of Massachusetts always 
arrives at the college gates in an open 
car escorted by a mounted guard. 
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The sheriffs of Middlesex and Suffolk 


Counties attend in traditional uni- 
form, their function being “‘to main- 
tain law and order.”” Honored guests 
and members of the board of overseers 
wear cutaways and top hats rather 
than academic costume. The sheriff 
of Middlesex County calls the meeting 
to order and declares it adjourned. 
The remainder of the program is as 
follows: processional, invocation, ad- 
dresses by three students (one of 
them in Latin and two in English), 
music, conferring of degrees, music, 
conferring of honorary degrees, com- 
munity singing, benediction, and 
recessional. The ceremony lasts about 
an hour and a quarter. The only 
speeches presented are by students. 
It will be noted later that Califoraia 
also preserves the tradition of student 
speeches and is the only other one of 
the six institutions to do so. 

Harvard awards no diplomas at 
the commencement exercises but, like 
Yale, distributes them later at recep- 
tions given by the deans and masters 
of the Houses. Although Harvard’s 
president does not speak at the morn- 
ing ceremony, he usually delivers the 
baccalaureate address earlier in the 
week, and also addresses the alumni 
meeting which is held in the College 
Yard on the afternoon of commence- 
ment day. 

Columbia follows the Harvard and 
Yale practice of distributing diplomas 
at deans’ receptions following the 
formal exercises. In addition, the 
Columbia ceremony has three unique 
features. The Hippocratic oath is 
publicly administered to candidates 
for the M.D. degree. In addition to 
honorary degrees, a number of Medals 
for Excellence are conferred, these 
being a lesser award than an honorary 
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degree. In the conferring of degrees, 
each group of candidates is introduced 
separately but all degrees are con- 
ferred in a single pronouncement. 
The Columbia program, which lasts 
about one and a half hours, follows 
this order: processional, invocation, 
music, address by the president of 
the University, conferring of degrees, 
community singing, awarding of 
medals for excellence and honorary 
degrees, benediction, and recessional. 

The ceremony at the University of 
California is somewhat longer than 
those I have so far outlined. It lasts 
about two hours and includes the 
following: processional, invocation, 
community singing, speeches by two 
students, greetings by the provost, 
conferring of undergraduate degrees, 
awarding of the University medal to 
the Senior with the highest scholastic 
average, music, conferring of graduate 
and honorary degrees, distribution of 
scrolls to all candidates, address by 
the president of the University, 
community singing, benediction, and 
recessional. 

California’s distribution of scrolls 
is a unique feature which has proved 
popular with both candidates and 
spectators. These scrolls are not 
individualized but are a _ uniform 
certificate, suitably engraved and 
stamped, commemorating participa- 
tion in the commencement exercises. 
Candidates form in nine separate lines 
and advance to the stage to be handed 
a scroll by the president, vice- 
president, or a dean of the University. 
The nine lines move simultaneously 
and the distribution of four thousand 
scrolls can be accomplished, with 
dignity, in fifteen minutes. Actual 
diplomas are mailed to the candidates 
atalaterdate. Military commissions 
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are awarded at a separate ceremony, 
which is also the case at Harvard 
and Columbia. 

The ceremony at M.I.T. is closest 
to the traditions of a bygone era. It 
preserves the maximum individual 
attention for each candidate and, 
consequently, lasts a full three hours. 
More than one thousand graduates 
hear their names announced, and 
receive their diplomas from the hand 
of the chairman of the Corporation. 
In addition, each candidate for a 
military commission is handed his 
actual commission, and each recipient 
of a Doctor’s degree is invested with 
a free hood. This part of the cere- 
mony lasts a full hour but is reported 
to be both interesting and popular. 
The other features of M.I.T.’s cere- 
mony are: processional, community 
singing, invocation, address by a 
guest speaker, music, administration 
of oath to candidates for military 
commissions, presentation of diplomas 
and commissions, address by the 
president of the Institute, recessional. 

The six institutions I have investi- 
gated represent a wide variety of 
procedures and, I suspect, are typical 
of practices found throughout the 
entire country. It remains to be 
noted that, although some measure 
of individual recognition is preserved 
in all the ceremonies, intimacy is 
impossible, so commencement chair- 
men now concentrate on staging a 
ceremony with sweep and pageantry. 
Colorful processions, great masses of 
black-gowned candidates, acres of 
spectators, and a stately, traditional 
ritual create an impressive and often 
exciting spectacle. Such a ceremony, 
despite the difficulties involved in 
staging it, may well be termed “the 
greatest academic show on earth.” 

[Vol. XXIII, No. 2] 
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The Lecture Method 
in the Junior College’ 


Since the very raison détre of the 
junior college is to present the stand- 
ard courses of the first two years of 
the senior college or university, not 
in sugar-coated form, but with the 
aid of considerable individual atten- 
tion and counsel, the title of this 
article may suggest no argument 
whatever. The lecture system is in 
common use in the university, with 
certain obvious exceptions such as in 
teaching languages, in acquiring skills 
like typing, and in other courses 
whose content presupposes a special 
teaching technique. Why should a 
change in method be expected when 
university subjects are presented in 
the junior college? 

Such immediate reactions notwith- 
standing, the writer believes that 
there is need for some clarification 
of the question. It has recently been 
brought to notice that some junior 
colleges, presumably in the effort to 
make the incline from high school to 
college more gradual, have taken 
over high-school methods of teaching 
(for example, the recitation system) 
almost exclusively. In so doing, the 
junior college appears to defeat its 
own ends; it fails to bridge the gap 
between high school and college work 
in so far as method is concerned. 
Thus the student who transfers to sen- 
ior college at the end of his two years 
still faces a considerable transition. 

In the spring of 1947, I had the 

1Reported by Doris H. Hawse, Limestone College. 


interesting experience of taking a 
poll, on classroom methods, of eighty- 
odd junior-college science students in 
Gulf Park College and a similar group 
at Jacksonville College in 1948. The 
unsigned papers gave an almost 
unanimous vote for the lecture sys- 
tem (one girl preferred the recitation, 
but offered no reasons) with most 
illuminating comments. It was this 
cross section of student opinion that 
inspired this paper. 

Passing over the teacher’s points 
in favor of the lecture, such as 
relatively rapid coverage of a large 
body of material in an all-too-short 
session, and one’s own more complete 
mastery of, and consequent sharper 
interest in, the subject, the advan- 
tages to the student seem to fall into 
two divisions, classroom work and 
home preparation. In the classroom, 
the student’s interest seems to depend 
on two factors: how much he gives 
out in effort and what he receives 
from the class program. The recita- 
tion technique, or even the discussion 
technique, unless the latter happens 
to reach really stimulating heights, 
tends to allow too much mental 
inactivity on the part of too many 
nonparticipants. Except under some- 
what rare optimum conditions class 
interest is confined to a small per- 
centage of the group. Some students 
may give nothing whatever, may be 
free to place their minds elsewhere; 
hence lose out entirely on the day’s 
work. 

On the other hand, our student poll 


we 
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corroborated my experience by stating 
(sic) that in no other class did the 
student work so hard as in the 
lecture section! It is indeed evident 
that the process of listening to new 
material, compressing it into note 
form, writing it down in coherent 
English, is of high mental level; it 
includes the important intellectual 
functions of understanding, selection, 
and expression. If the student is 
experiencing any or all of these 
activities, he has little brain-room 
for extraneous thoughts; he is giv- 
ing fairly steadily. Evidently, note- 
taking at the freshman-sophomore 
levels leaves much to be desired, 
but the writer finds at least a high 
attention level and definite evidence 
of mental effort in classes using the 
lecture. As far as it is possible to 
know, the notes seem highly valued. 

What the student is receiving, on 
the other hand, depends on the 
teacher and on his subject-matter; 
but with no technique can the 
teacher’s personality reach out more 
forcefully and more continuously than 
with the lecture. All his outward 
resources of voice, gesture, glance, 
and movement come to his aid, 
abetted by the mental devices of 
rearrangement, association, illustra- 
tion and example, simplification, and 
selection. At his disposal also are 
the blackboard, pictures, maps, and 
charts. How much more chance to 
hold student interest than when one 
person is reciting (too often hesitantly 
or monotonously!) while the rest of 
the class is left to its own devices. 
Such concentration on a small frac- 
tion of a large group is well-known 
educational tabu; an effective lecturer 
can concentrate on the whole class 
equally and simultaneously. The 
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points made here apply to the senior 
college as well. The special applica- 
tion to the junior college is that the 
lecture serves as a valuable part of 
the training for the large college or 
university. The habits of attending 
to what is said and of taking usable 
notes are of first value in the later 
years of college and even after them; 
therefore the junior college, in intro- 
ducing the lecture system, is fulfilling 
its primary function of orientation to 
college work. 

Nor does the lecture method con- 
fine its advantages to the classroom. 
In my opinion there is a considerable 
carry-over of its benefits into the 
study hour. To say that repetition 
is the essence of retention is the 
teacher’s truism. Consider the num- 
ber of repetitions brought about by 
the lecture, in and out of class. 
First, the material enters by way of 
the ear. Second, and almost simul- 
taneously, it is repeated in writing. 
Possibly there is an intermediate 
repetition when the student translates 
what he hears into his own words, but 
this change probably occurs seldom; 
most students usually can write down 
only parts of what they hear in the 
time available. The third sure repeti- 
tion comes, then, at night when the 
lesson is prepared for the next meeting. 

This writer holds her students 
responsible for the work covered in 
the last lecture period, notes and 
parallel assignment, at the next class. 
A few oral questions, at beginning or 
end or interspersed during the lecture 
(best of all), check on this study; 
occasionally the short quiz or even 
hour test is used. Hence we may 
imagine the student at home reading 
the textbook with class notes at hand, 
as suggested at the beginning of the 
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term. Reading the text and going 
over the notes provide a third or even 
a fourth repetition of the original 
material. Contrast this process with 
the recitation method in which the 
student reads new material for the 
first time, alone, in his advance 
assignment. A second, perhaps not 
too unified, repetition occurs in the 
class recitation, and there the material 
rests unless it is reassigned, with 
consequent loss of time. 

Because of the intrinsic qualities 
of the junior-college student himself, 
the lecture notes find their greatest 
value in homework. Selection and 
critical appraisal of new material are 
the skills of maturity; the college aims 
to inculcate them, but not in a 
beginners’ course heavily overloaded 
with new and difficult factual material; 
in such a course the lecture finds its 
most logical use. How then can we 
expect the Freshman or Sophomore 
to take on the function of a trained 
teacher in selecting the essential 
points in a mass of printed matter 
absolutely new to him? According 
to my observations, the result is too 
much time spent on nonessentials and 
too much glancing over or even omit- 
ting the more valuable facts or ideas. 
We have all heard students complain 
of having studied the wrong thing. 

Even if directed in advance to the 
important passages, some students 
will run aground simply on noncom- 
prehension in studying new material. 
Perhaps especially in the sciences, 
much theory is not self-explanatory. 
Contrary to the popular miscon- 
ception that science consists of uncon- 
trovertible facts to be learned by 
memory, there is a great deal of 
chemistry, biology, and the other 
sciences that needs to be explained 
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repeatedly, with different approaches, 
examples, and expressions, before it 
can be understood, much less remem- 
bered, by the average student. Fancy 
a Sophomore’s getting through half a 
chapter on the elements of radio- 
activity unaided for the first time, to 
mention only one example. Most of 
us will agree that the average student, 
confronted by too difficult material, 
will drop it rather than rise to the 
challenge. His study time may thus 
be almost a total loss. 

A more occasional use of the lecture 
notes comes to light in reviewing 
the quarter’s or semester’s work for 
examinations. Facing this large por- 
tion of text unaided is so overwhelm- 
ing as to suggest to the student the 
impossibility of complete review. 
Notes from a careful lecturer present 
an outline of the entire course; they 
are easily corrected and supplemented 
by the book. 

To recapitulate, then, this writer 
believes most sincerely that the lecture 
system serves to correct certain impor- 
tant student difficulties: it stimulates 
attention and mental activity in 
class, it aids retention through repeti- 
tion in varied forms, it assists in home 
preparation by supplementing the 
undeveloped faculties of selection and 
evaluation, it clarifies difficult points 
in advance, and it offers an excellent 
summary for review. 

To repeat the specific junior-college 
aim, the use of the lecture introduces 
university methods, as well as material, 
in the first two years of college; and 
enough favorable voluntary comments 
have come in through the years to 
suggest that the junior-college student 
expects and appreciates this help in 
his metamorphosis from high-school 
pupil to college man or woman. 
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Grade Expectations 


From the standpoint of the soci- 
ologist, interpersonal relations are 
a system of mutual expectations. 
In the classroom situation, the teacher 
expects the students to have certain 
motivations, interests, and capacities, 
and the student expects the teacher to 
give certain kinds of assignments and 
to grade? in a certain way. A lot of 
assumptions are made by both teacher 
and students about one another’s 
expectations, but little actual study 
has been carried out to determine 
what the expectations really are, 
The teacher can be wrong both about 
the expectations of his students and 
about what the students think 
he expects of them. This paper 
reports a short study on these matters 
that might easily be duplicated by 
other teachers. 

The study was conducted during 
the spring semester, 1948, ir. three of 
the author’s classes at Washington 
University, to determine what college 
students expect in the way of grades, 
the stated reasons for these expecta- 
tions, and the extent to which the 
expectations were fulfilled or disap- 
pointed. Although only one of the 
classes (Introductory Sociology) could 
be said to be representative of the 
general student body, the conclusions 
seem to have suggestive value for 
college classes in general—at least in 
those colleges where grades are taken 
seriously by students. 

In addition to the class in Intro- 
ductory Sociology at the sophomcre 
level, there was a class in Elementary 
Social Statistics at the junior level 


1Reported by Arnold M. Rose, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, University of Minnesota. 

*The editorial practice of using the term mark 
for grade is temporarily suspended in this article 
to allow the author the literary pun in his title. 
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and a class in Urban Society at the 
senior and graduate level. The pro- 
cedure followed is described here. 

At the first meeting of each class, 
the formal requirements for com- 
pleting the course were explained. 
The statement was also made that 
the instructor would tend to assign 
grades according to relative position 
in a normal distribution, although he 
would deviate from the normal dis- 
tribution if he believed such a 
deviation was justified by the indi- 
vidual achievements of the members 
of the class. 

In the fourth week of the semester, 
just before any of the examinations or 
home assignments were due (with the 
trivial exception of three problem 
exercises in statistics), each student 
was asked to write down the grade he 
expected to receive in the course, with 
a full statement of all the reasons he 
had for expecting this grade. The 
instructor solemnly promised that he 
would not look at these papers until 
the course was over and the grades 
were handed in to the registrar. He 
explained that this was part of a 
study, and had nothing to do with 
the course itself. 

In the final week of the course, 
after all examinations but the final 
one had been taken and all outside 
assignments had been handed in, the 
students were again asked to write 
down a grade expectation. Again, 
they were assured that these state- 
ments would not be seen until after 
the grades had been handed in, and 
therefore that they could not possibly 
affect the actual grades. 

Table I shows the distribution of 
grade expectations and actual grades 
in all three classes. Three interesting 
conclusions emerge from these data: 
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No student starts a course with an 
admitted expectation of getting a D 
or an F, even though he knows that 
some in the class will get those 
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expect a D. The proportion of stu- 
dents expecting 4’s, both near the 
beginning and just before the end of 
the course, is about the same as the 


TABLE I 


NuMBER OF STUDENTS WHo SPECIFIED THE INDICATED GRADE EXPECTATIONS AND THE ACTUAL 
GRADES IN THREE SocioLocy CourSsEs 


















































IntTrRopuctory SocioLocy EvLementary Sociat STatisTICcs Ursan Society 
Grave ae Bepsemd Actual Expand ar Actual | Expected Eapoced Dest 
4 I : 4 I 4, 4t 16t . 
Week | Week | G4 | Week | Week | St4¢ | Week | Week | Grade 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
+e PSSST Eee ae eee 5 3 5 7 7 6 2 ° 3 
eesti: vor ae ee 29 23 10 26 12 10 13 13 6 
ee eee 10 17 23 9 16 18 3 6 Io 
. A rere Sekar Sneement Oe Soe ee 10 ee) Oe Re eens 
! LEE Aker SDR ee Seema eee Cn: Spee ee Saat 6 hae See pee se 
No answer............ 8 a Speer 5 “a Soo eee “AE eee. awe 
Total number...... 52 52 52 47 47 47 19 19 19 
TABLE II 


DeviaTIons OF ExPECTED FROM ACTUAL GRADES IN THREE SocIoOLocy Courses 
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*The numbers in this column are based on the assumption that the difference between two adjacent letter grades 
represents one point. Thus, the —1 category includes all students who expected 4 but actually got B, plus all students 
who expected B but actually got C, etc. A student whose actual and expected grades coincide would be scored zero 


in this table. 


grades. Even after being confronted 
with most of the evidence on which 
the grade will be based, no student has 
an admitted expectation of getting an 
F, and a small proportion of those 
who are destined for D’s and F’s even 


proportion of 4’s in a normal dis- 
tribution. In other words, if teachers 
were to assign grades according to 
student expectations, they would give 
mostly B’s, a very few /’s, and 
the rest C’s. 
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TABLE III 
Reasons AssiGNED FOR ExpECTED GRADES DURING FourtH WEEK OF SEMESTER 
NumBer oF Times Reason GIVEN 
Reasons GIVEN AND CLassEs OF REASONS 
Introductory a > ted Urban Total 
Sociology Statistics Society 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
. Personal Qualities of Student— 
1. Previous grades were at this level................... 12 16 12 40 
ee ee a es 14 14 6 34 
Oe ee "Reg emetss het I 6 
4. 1 attend all classes and listen attentively............. 3 I 2 6 
TS I a eee 3 
G. 2 tie OP PESNSCT! PETUCEOF. ... 5. oe cece cess 2 Serer I 2 
Oe III ors oo reo Sa Win wid Wes aialde eae a elo 1 2 
Sa ne re oe en er ere al BeReee penn Cream: I 
g. I’m a new student—not adjusted.................... Ee, Pees Uae anes I 
ee ee Se ee ene ar “a See. eer oe 1 
ac widest a0 ede aenem eee nee ears anak I I 
Oe Fy MR CN ooo 5 noo nose kos winecdieeees caw cbevesevess f Riesakeon I 
Per Cent of Total Reasons Given...................... 54.1 45-4 58.4 51.6 
. Relation of Student to Course— 
13. I’m interested in the course.................00e0000 21 8 6 35 
aq.. 'm familiar With Che Geld SIWCRAT. «... <5 005 occ ccs dep scesces 7 I 8 
15. I do not have adequate mathematical background.....|......... gn) Shree 6 
16. I’m not interested in the course..................--- 2 I 1 4 
17. I have little motivation because course is not con- 
nected with major but is required................. I ae eee 4 
18. I have no ability to handle sociological concepts.......}.........|-.++++++- I I 
19. I’m taking course only as a fill-in; I only wish to pass. Se, eevee eerie eh I 
Per Cent of Total Reasons Given...................5:- 33.8 33-3 22.0 31.1 
. Evaluation of Course Itself— 
20. Course material appears easy to understand..........]......... 5 3 8 
21. Course material too detailed to comprehend or 
Re ree ee en ee, (Coe ene 4 I 5 
22. Course material is not too abstract.................. TERR, SRR Ree Sema 2 
23. Course material is too abstract................0.002% Baas wects I 
Per Cent of Total Reasons Given...................-.. 4:0 12.0 9.8 8.4 
. Factors outside Both Student and Course— 
24. Other courses will compete for my time.............. 5 GR SHER reser 9 
25. Outside distractions will interfere..................00)e0000000e 3 3 6 
26. I have lots of time to study for this course........... GS Bnsceosas I 2 
Per Cent of Total Reasons Given..................-45: 8.1 9-3 9.8 8.9 
. No Reason or Miscellaneous— 
27. No reason given for expected grade.................. 7 G;  Eexetatees II 
28. This is a decent grade for one who works moderately 
BERS fae fn eens itera er soe ener em ear I DOR xoiaexe 2 
Total Number of Reasons Given (under A, B, C, and D)... 74 75 41 190 
Total Numbers of Students Replying.................... 44 42 18 104 
Number of Reasons per Average Student Replying....... 1.8 1.8 2.3 1.9 





shows that students are bad guessers 
of what their grades are going to be. 
In the fourth week, before any 
examinations were taken or outside 
papers graded, 28 per cent predicted 


The next question that arises is: 
How far off from actual grades were 
the expected grades? Table II pro- 
vides the easiest way of examining 
the data to answer this question. It 
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. their grades accurately, eliminating 
the “no answers” completely. More 
significantly, at the end of the 
sixteenth week, after all examinations 
but the final were taken and the 
grades of all outside papers known, 
still only 45 per cent predicted their 
grades accurately. The proportion 
of those who underestimate their 
grades does not rise materially during 
the semester. This proportion was 9.6 
per cent in the fourth week, and only 
13.1 per cent at the end of the 
sixteenth week (eliminating the “‘no 
answers” completely). Extremely bad 
predictions present at the first rating 
disappear at the rating just before the 
close of the term. However, there 
are still almost 5 per cent of the 
students at the end of the term who 
expect a grade two levels higher than 
that which they actually receive. 
Table III provides a classification 
and tabulation of the reasons given 
during the fourth week of the semester 
for expecting a given grade. The 
type of reason given most frequently 
(by one-half of the students) is in 
terms of the personal qualities of the 
student himself. For example, the 
single most frequently stated reason 
for expecting a given grade was that 
previous grades had averaged about 
that level. On the other hand, almost 
a third of the students gave reasons in 
terms of the relationship to the par- 
ticular course, such as their interest 
in the course. Perhaps because the 
ratings were made as early as the 
fourth week of the semester, only 
about 8 per cent explained their 
grade expectation in terms of an 
evaluation of the course itself. Only 
a small proportion of the students 
(8.9 per cent) saw outside factors 
hindering or helping their grade. 
Many of the reasons assigned for 
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grade expectation are purely passive: 
“T do all the assigned work,” “I am 
an average student,” “I have little 
motivation because the course is not 
connected with my major.” The 
differences in reasons for grade ex- 
pectation between the three classes 
are not startling. The Sophomores 
are more likely to state their reasons 
in terms of their interest in the 
course and less in terms of an evalua- 
tion of the course itself. The Seniors 
were somewhat more inclined to refer 
to previous grades, which is natural. 
Those taking statistics were some- 
what less inclined to think of personal 
factors and slightly more inclined to 
think of the content of the course. 
Table IV contains a tally of the 
reasons given for each grade expected. 
A few interesting differences appear. 
Students who state that they do all 
the assigned work may expect an 4 
or a B or a C, but that is considered 
sufficient reason for an 4 rather than 
for a B or a C by a greater proportion 
of students. The same thing is true 
of those who give as a reason that 
they attend all classes and listen 
attentively. A student who says he 
is average may expect either a B or a 
C, although there is much greater 
likelihood that he will expect a C. 
A student who says he is not inter- 
ested in grades may expect a B, and 
so may a student who says he needs a 
good grade. Standards obviously 
differ from one student to the next. 
Those who say they are “interested” 
in the course are proportionately more 
likely to expect a B than an 4. While 
those who say that they are already 
familiar with the field or that the 
course material appears easy to under- 
stand are relatively more likely to 
turn up among those who expect 7’s, 
they are more numerous among those 
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TABLE IV 
Reasons AssiGNED For ExpecTeD Grape, BY ExpecreD GRADE 
NumBer or Times Reason 
ENTIONED 
Reason GIVEN AND CLAssEs OF REASONS 
Expect 4 | Expect B | Expect C 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
A. Personal Qualities of Student— 
s. Previous grades were at this level...... 00.0... cccccccccccccccs 7 30 3 
a EW ee Ie I II a ison ois scence ob ssscwseewelesauiecents 8 24 2 
i ee enn unm 2 
4. I attend all classes and listen attentively....................... 3 a ree 
eee ere are 2 I 
De re I ae Sree 
eee I No so 25 5 acidic iy Sle iow dio ORL e ine I Bidens see 
Bg EE ee eee nn a ee ener. Jer eee ts I 
9. I’m a new student—not adjusted................. 0c cece eee efe cess I 
ee ee a cg do esc oe eke sede cae e panies suck aos dole or See eee 
Ge ee (ere lo Reha 
eT eee ee ee Te eres 
B. Relation of Student to Course: 
13. I’m interested in the course...................--. 4 30 I 
14. I’m familiar with the field already.......................... 2 Oo Bveewkeds 
15. I do not have adequate mathematical background.............. I 5 
BG. Ti MOT ITBTEOIEG 8 CHE COTIGE.......... 5.5 oo 5 siccccsesccesesscess 1 3 
17. I have little motivation because course is not connected with 
ESE CO era Tren 2 2 
18. 1 have no ability to handle sociological concepts............... ‘hae, eee 
19. I’m taking course only as a fill-in; I only wish to pass...........].......-.]...... I 
C. Evaluation of Course Itself: 
20. Course material appears easy to understand.................... 2 ae Sree 
21. Course material too detailed to comprehend or remember........]......... I 4 
BG.. TUN SOETINT GE GOD BOR TBOT, «1.5 05s cc cvcccecsccusewecchesweseees he ree 
ee Mr Ne 08 OI IIE oie o. 5s ood cid sven owes cuw pee eaie cll oo eur welll eee I 
D. Factors outside Both Student and Course: 
24. Other courses will compete for my time..................00ceeedececeeees 7 2 
oe TTT e ea Henn 5 I 
26. I have lots of time to study for this course..................... I eB osccu 
Tetal Namber of Reasons Given. «........066 66s cecdcsccsacncssswes 31 127 32 














who expect a B. On the other hand, 
those who mention outside distrac- 
tions and the competition of other 
courses for their time are also found 
to be expecting B’s. An analysis of 
this table, in sum, seems to indicate 
that a B will be expected for the most 
diverse reasons—both by students 
who expect to do well and by stu- 
dents who expect to do poorly. It 
thus seems that these students con- 
ceive of the grade B as an average 


grade, even when they have been told 
C is average. 

To translate the findings of this 
study into advice to the teacher 
requires a statement of a few value 
premises. If the teacher wishes to 
conform to student expectations, he 
will give practically all students B 
and C, but then he must recognize 
that these grades mean different 
things to different students. If he 

[Continued on page 116] 
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Ix orver to protect the public 
against educational charlatanism, the 
General Assembly of Connecticut has 
enacted a law prohibiting the granting 
of academic degrees and the use of 
the terms “junior college,” “college,” 
and “university” without authoriza- 
tion by the General Assembly. A 
request for authorization cannot be 
presented to the General Assembly 
until the institution has been licensed 
and granted a certificate of accredita- 
tion by the State Board of Education. 
The law is not retroactive. 


Tae University of Pittsburgh has 
received $300,000 from the A. W. 
Mellon Educational and Charitable 
Trust, to establish scholarships for 
promising and worthy students. It 
is estimated that at current rates 
of interest the total grant will make 
available $10,000 a year. 


A acuine called an “economic 
brain” has been installed at Roosevelt 
College. This is the only machine 
of its kind outside England, and one 
of only four in existence. It is a 
teaching device which gives a visual 
demonstration of our money economy 
in motion by showing how dollars 
circulate, and how a change in any 
one area of the economy affects all 
the others. 


A rive-vEar grant of $100,000 has 
been made by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York to Northwestern 


University for the establishment of 
an African Study Center and the 
continuation of the African Area 
Program. The Center will carry on 
and encourage African research, main- 
tain a library of Africana, train 
personnel, disseminate information 
concerning the continent, act as a 
clearinghouse of African information, 
and help co-ordinate research activi- 
ties in the field. 


In wuar is believed to be the first 
combination of traditional and ma- 
chine research ever attempted on an 
historical project, Merle Curti and 
three assistants at the University of 
Wisconsin are seeking to prove or 
disprove Frederick Jackson Turner’s 
thesis that the frontier fostered 
democracy. 

Mr. Curti is supervising the prepa- 
ration of twenty thousand cards to 
be sorted and analyzed by I.B.M. 
machines. By interviewing old set- 
tlers in the rural area of Trumpealeau 
County, and by reading through old 
newspapers, manuscripts, and unpub- 
lished census data, the research 
assistants are collecting masses of 
material to be fed to the machines. 


Desprre the present trend toward 
specialization, there has been an 
increase in the number of upper- 
class students majoring in liberal-arts 
studies at New Jersey College for 
Women, Rutgers University. Of last 
year’s Sophomores, Juniors, and 
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Seniors, 77 per cent were majoring 
in the liberal-arts curriculum, a 4.5 
per cent increase since 1941-42. 
English, history, sociology, mathe- 
matics, Spanish, music, psychology, 
and French, in that order, attract 
the largest percentages of the upper- 
class students. 


Tue conference on College Com- 
position and Communication of the 
National Council of Teachers of 
English will hold its annual spring 
meeting at the ‘Hotel Carter in 
Cleveland, March 28-29. The pro- 
gram will include two general sessions: 
the first, on “‘What Employers Expect 
from the Freshman Course’; the 
second, on “What Other Departments 
Expect from the Freshman Course.” 
Three sessions will be devoted to 
fifteen or twenty workshop topics; 
and there will be two groups of panel 
discussions on such topics as “ Audio- 
Visual Aids,” “‘Sources of Information 
for the Establishment of Usage 
Standards,” and “Gauging Resources 
for the Study of Communication.” 
There will also be a report at the 
luncheon meeting on a survey of the 
preparation of teachers for college 
courses in composition and com- 
munication. The Conference is not 
restricted to members of the National 
Council of Teachers of English; all 
persons interested in composition and 
communication courses at the college 
level are invited. 


Devetopmenr of ‘ ‘high quality grad- 
uate and research programs” in key 
institutions in the South as pace- 
makers for strengthening graduate 
work in that area will be aided over 
a five-year period by a grant of 
$1,200,000 from the Carnegie Founda- 
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tion for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing. Applying to the “basic fields 
of the arts and sciences and the social 
sciences,” the program will be carried 
out through “‘a few of the influential 
and strategically located Southern 
universities in which high standards 
are known to prevail.”” Among insti- 
tutions selected for assistance are 
Duke, North Carolina, Emory, Tu- 
lane, and Vanderbilt. 


Unper a recently approved plan, 
advising of Sophomores, Juniors, 
and Seniors in Harvard College will 
be done by a senior tutor in each 
of the seven Harvard Houses, and 
by an additional tutor for non- 
resident students. The senior tutors 
will devote one-half of their time to 
their administrative duties and the 
rest to teaching and research. It 
is expected that most senior tutors 
will have the rank of assistant pro- 
fessor. The Dean of Freshmen and 
his assistants will continue to advise 
members of the freshman class. 


Tue United States Naval Academy 
announces the James Forrestal Fellow- 
ships for research in naval history. 
Candidates who have an interest 
in naval and military history and 
have demonstrated ability in research 
are eligible. Appointments are made 
for one year and are renewable. 
Stipends will be adjusted to the needs 
of the individual fellows and are 
expected to vary between $3,000 
and $8,000 a year. Fellows are 
selected by a committee consisting 
of naval officers and civilian his- 
torians. While they are expected to 
carry on their research chiefly at the 
Naval Academy, they are allowed 
freedom for travel in connection 
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with their projects. They are pro- 
vided office space and clerical assist- 
ance at the Academy. 

Applications must be received not 
later than April 15, 1952. Application 
forms may be obtained from the 
Superintendent, U.S. Naval Academy. 


Tae faculty of the University of 
Wisconsin has voted in favor of 
better examination proctoring and 
professional aid in the preparation 
of examinations to combat weaknesses 
in the examination procedures un- 
covered by a special faculty-student 
committee set up more than a year 
ago. The committee found that the 
majority of students and faculty 
members interviewed agree on the 
necessity for the compulsory final- 
examination requirement, that stu- 
dent dishonesty during examinations 
is more prevalent than the faculty 
believes, and that the students are 
less satisfied than the instructors 
with the examination system used 
in some courses. 

The committee based its recom- 
mendations on interviews with faculty 
members and with 46 Sophomores 
and 30 Seniors selected at random 
from those who completed one or more 
of the 47 courses included in the study. 


A procram to train students for 
work in the fields of city and regional 
planning has been announced by the 
University of Wiscorsin. Students 
selecting these areas as a major 
study can pursue the courses for 
either the Bachelor’s or the Master’s 
degree. The program is also offered 
as a minor study for the Ph.D. degree. 


Tew college presidents representing 
institutions in all parts of the United 
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States have been named to a Special 
Committee on Athletic Policy by the 
American Council on Education. The 
Committee will study existing condi- 
tions in intercollegiate athletics and 
related areas of academic responsi- 
bility, and will recommend measures 
for action by the chief executive offi- 
cers of institutions of higher education. 


Mountine cost of operation has 
compelled Yale University to establish 
an inclusive annual charge of $1,600 
to undergraduate students, an increase 
of $185 over the present rate. It 
covers room, board, tuition, gymna- 
sium, health, accident insurance, labo- 
ratory, and graduation fees. Non- 
resident students will be charged at 
the rate of $800 a year. A study 
made by the University shows that 
since 1941, cost of living in the 
United States has increased 88 per 
cent, Yale’s educationa! costs in the 
arts and sciences 78 per cent, and 
costs to students 36 per cent. 


A procram of training in physical 
therapy has been developed by the 
College of Liberal Arts at Bowling 
Green State University and _ the 
Frank E. Bunts Educational Insti- 
tute, which is affiliated with the 
Cleveland Clinic Foundation. The 
University will award the degree of 
Bachelor of Science to those who 
successfully complete three years at 
Bowling Green and twelve months at 
the Bunts Institute. 


Nive colleges in the Middle West 
and South are co-operating with 
Illinois Institute of Technology in a 
combined program in liberal arts 
and engineering. The program enables 
a student to attend the co-operating 
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college for three years and then 
transfer to Illinois Tech for two 
additional years. At the end of the 
five-year period the student is 
awarded a Bachelor’s degree from 
the liberal-arts college and a Bachelor 
of Science in Engineering degree 
from Illinois Tech. The co-operating 
colleges are: Aurora, Carroll, Carth- 
age, Coe, Illinois, Lake Forest, Roose- 
velt, Washington and Jefferson, and 
Westminister. 


Anonc grants recently made by 
the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York were the following: $75,000, pay- 
able over five years, to the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation to strengthen 
foreign-area instruction in the Ken- 
nedy School of Missions; $20,000, 
for two years, to the American 
Council of Learned Societies, in sup- 
port of a program of Summer Study 
Aids in Linguistics; and $73,500, 
payable over three years, to Princeton 
University for a program of research- 
training fellowships in international 
studies. 


Aw uusrratep booklet describing 
the work-study program of the City 
College School of Business and Civic 
Administration is available to business- 
men and educators. Under the pro- 
gram, more than two hundred Seniors 
each term are employed by 150 
business organizations for twenty 
hours a week in addition to attending 
classes. Programs are currently oper- 
ating in the fields of advertising, 
business management, credit, foreign 
trade, insurance, retailing, sales 
management, and statistics. 


Apuxr students are more interested 
in liberal-arts subjects than in voca- 
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tional subjects, according to Louis M. 
Hacker, director of the School of 
General Studies at Columbia Univer- 
sity. In support of this statement 
Mr. Hacker cites the fact that in 
1949-50 a little more than 20 per cent 
of the course registrations in the 
School were in technical or pro- 
fessional subjects (architecture, busi- 
ness, dramatic arts, engineering, 
painting and sculpturing, writing, and 
so on), while the remainder were 
in the areas of pure science and 
mathematics, the social sciences, the 
humanities, and foreign languages. 


"Tue National Association of Foreign 
Student Advisers has received a grant 
of $16,575 from the Ford Foundation 
for the strengthening and expansion 
of its program. The Association 
includes in its membership educa- 
tional institutions, voluntary agencies, 
and individuals engaged in work with 
foreign students and with Americans 
studying abroad. It has promoted 
the appointment and _ professional 
growth of Foreign Student Advisers, 
Fulbright Advisers, and co-ordinating 
committees in educational institu- 
tions and communities. It conducts 
national and regional conferences, 
studies special problems, and dis- 
seminates information through the 
N.A.F.S.A. News Letter, the Hand- 
Book for Counselors of Students from 
Abroad, and brochures on subjects 
related to the interchange of students. 


"Traminc in public health throughout 
the four years of the medical course 
is now required of all students in the 
School of Medicine of the University 
of Pennsylvania. This training in- 
cludes courses, lectures, observation 
tours, and field experience. 











-Editorial-Comments 





Practical Experience for 
College Teachers 


NTIOCH COLLEGE has put 
its experience in academic 
nonconformity to good use in 

developing its latest project for the 
improvement of college education. 
It is extending the study-plus-work 
plan to members of the faculty. 

This project is so novel and so 
promising that it deserves, and no 
doubt will receive, careful study by 
all students of higher education. It 
was announced by President Douglas 
McGregor in the October, 1951, issue 
of Antioch Notes. Mr. McGregor’s 
discussion is so good that we have 
secured his permission to reproduce 
it here. 

There is an important lack in the 
study-plus-work plan of education as it 
has been developed so far: The teacher 
does not directly experience, as his 
students do, the stimulation and the 
learning which occur in moving back and 
forth between the classroom and off- 
campus world. To be sure, his students 
bring the residue of their experience back 
to campus with them. But this vicarious 
faculty contact with industry and govern- 
ment, with cities and communities near 
and far, is not enough. It gives the 
teacher an impression of the world outside 
the campus, but not the vital feel of it. 

If a college faculty could alternate 
between teaching and other work, the 
educational gain would be far-reaching. 
Professors who were on intimate terms 
with business and industry, government 
agencies, unions, social and professional 
agencies, would be sounder teachers. 
Not only would they be in a better 
position to relate theory to practice— 
they would soon begin to overhaul some 
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theories. The traditional boundaries 
between academic fields of knowledge 
would topple like the walls of Jericho, 
The curriculum would undergo drastic 
and long-overdue revision. The aim of 
equipping people to deal effectively with 
the problem of living would become more 
than a hope. 

Some professors, of course, have served 
as consultants or have had wartime 
leaves on government and military assign- 
ments. Most of them value this experi- 
ence. Still, only a few professors have 
had such opportunities, except in the 
technical institutions, where the custom 
is common, and in some departments 
of city colleges. Their experience, impor- 
tant as it has been for them, has not 
markedly influenced their colleagues. 

Would work experiences divert the 
professor from his proper concern with 
advancing and communicating knowl- 
edge? Don’t underestimate the intensity 
of the scholar’s motivation! More likely 
he would see some of the discrepancies 
between our academic “‘knowledge”’ and 
the facts of reality. He would learn 
why those outside the academic walls 
often criticize the educator for not 
“teaching what we do.” He would find 
out how meaningless are qualifications 
for such as “other things being equal 

” Ivory towers also would topple. 

There are many reasons why work 
experience in education has not included 
the teacher. Some people have chosen 
the campus rather than another habitat 
as the arena for their professional lives 
for reasons of personality and interest. 
The nomadic existence of such a work 
plan would be hard on the professor; we 
couldn’t ask him to uproot his family 
and his growing assortment of possessions 
and transport them to and from the 
campus several times a year. Developing 
appropriate jobs for teachers in some 
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fields is another obstacle: What job off 
the campus would be right for the 
professor of philosophy, of Greek, or of 
ancient history? 

The employer might ask what con- 
tribution of value a college professor 
could make during a brief period of time. 
It would be insulting to offer him a 
semi-skilled factory or clerical job; it 
would be economically wasteful to offer 
him an important position, since he 
would return to the campus before he had 
learned the ropes. 

Granted the difficulties of a teach-plus- 
work plan for faculty, the consequences 
for education, and ultimately for society, 
warrant its serious consideration. Recent 
trends suggest that this is the time to 
make a pilot-plant test. 

First, there is a manpower shortage 
in government and industry; they may 
be more willing to use academic personnel 
now. And these organizations have found 
out during the past decade that academic 
“experts” can pull their own weight in 
important line as well as staff positions. 

At the same time, there is a manpower 
surplus in college faculties, due to smaller 
college enrollments for the next half- 
dozen years. So professors may hesitate 
less about the practical difficulties of a 
work plan for teachers. 

National concern for the economic 
plight of the private college has increased 
recently. Many people fear what would 
happen under federal subsidy. On the 
other hand, business and industrial organ- 
izations are eager to participate in the 
educational work of private colleges, as 
Antioch has learned from its experience 
with hundreds of employers across the 
country every year. A business or pro- 
fessional firm could hire a pair of teach- 
plus-work professors, alternating annually 
perhaps, even if it expected little direct 
economic benefit. The firm would prob- 
ably get more than its money’s worth, 
but it could still write off the expense, if it 
preferred, as a contribution to education. 

During the last few years, industries, 
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unions, and some government agencies 
(municipal police departments, for exam- 
ple) have sent increasing numbers of 
promising staff members to colleges and 
universities for special training, some- 
times for as long as a year, with their 
salaries continued. 

Might not some of these same organiza- 
tions “trade” experienced men to the 
college to work under a work-plus-teach 
arrangement? They would teach in place 
of the professors who were away working. 
This would truly be industry-education 
co-operation. The college could make 
good use of visiting experts, as admin- 
istrators as well as teachers. They 
would gain worthwhile experience, and 
often they could study or conduct 
research while at the college. 

All in all, the time seems right for a 
faculty teacher-plus-work plan. To begin 
with, perhaps only a small group of 
professors would enter the plan. Per- 
haps some of them would spend their 
“work period”’ under full-time research 
grants on the campus. Perhaps some 
would be part-time consultants who 
would commute from the campus for a 
few days or a week at a time. Hope- 
fully, most of them would be full-time 
members of the co-operating organiza- 
tions for a year, alternating with faculty, 
industrial, or government “partners,” 
who would teach while the professors 
were “at work.” 

Hence, Antioch College proposes to 
serve as a pilot-plant for testing the 
faculty teach-plus-work plan. This 
is one of the best pieces of news about 
higher education that has come to 
light in a long time. The arguments 
in favor of the plan are so persuasive 
that one wonders why it has not been 
tried before. 

The writer is not alone in this 
opinion. President McGregor reports 
that he has received many enthusiastic 
responses to the announcement of the 

[Continued on page 115} 
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‘Profitable Reading 


THe IpeEA AND Practice OF GENERAL 
EpucaTION: AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY oF CHI- 
caco, by Present and Former Members 
of the Faculty. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1950. ix+333 pp. $3.50. 
Thirty years ago, the College of the 

University of Chicago, after long years 
of unhappy experience as an underdog 
in the University family, succeeded, with 
the help of Robert Maynard Hutchins, 
who became president of the University 
in 1929, in freeing itself from the domina- 
tion of those whose major interest was 
in graduate education and research rather 
than in undergraduate instruction. Even 
more important, the College, having 
won new status as the result of a swee 
ing, if not radical, reorganization of the 
structure and administration of the 
entire University, was able to embark 
upon a program of general education 
which, through the years, has increasingly 
attracted the attention of the academic 
world. This volume is the story of the 
uphill fight to give birth to the program, 
oe its development through two decades, 
and of its present status. Its publication, 
Dean Ward of the College tells us, stems 
from a double purpose: to assist other 
institutions which have introduced new 
curriculums or plan to do so, and to 
remove or lessen misconceptions about 
what the College is and what it is attempt- 
ing to do. 

The volume is divided into three parts. 
Part I, “On Theory and History,” 
contains two essays. The first, “The 
Problem of General Education,” was 
written by Clarence H. Faust, dean of 
the College from 1941 to 1947, and sub- 
sequently dean of Humanities and Sciences 
at Stanford University, and now with the 
Ford Foundation. Here, in brief space 
and quite apart from the College, is, 
in the opinion of this reviewer, one 
of the best statements, if not the best, 
that has appeared in explanation and 
philosophic support of general education. 
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So many educational crimes* are com- 
mitted these days in the name“of general 
education that it is refreshing to read 
and ponder these pages. 

The second essay in Part I, “Very 
Simple, but Thoroughgoing,”’ is in reality 
a 75-page documented monograph in 
which its author, Reuben Frodin, assist- 
ant dean of the College from 1943 to 1946 
and subsequently editor of the Journal 
of General Education, beginning with 
the presidency of William Rainey Harper 
traces in considerable detail the long 
struggle of the College to control, define, 
and construct its present program of 
general education. The essay is objective 
and thorough and those who wish to 
acquaint themselves with much that is 
salient in the history of the University 
as well as the College would do well to 
read it. Its title is borrowed from Mr. 
Harper, who, at the time of urging the 
elder Rockefeller to settle for a university 
rather than merely for a college, assured 
him that his plan for a university in the 
Middle West was “very simple, but 
thoroughgoing.” 

Part II, “On Curriculum,” contains 
seven essays. Each is devoted to subject- 
matter in terms of content and educa- 
tional significance. 


Humanities, by Russell Thomas, associate 
professor of Humanities and chairman of 
the College Humanities staff 

Social Sciences, by Milton B. Singer, professor 
of the Social Sciences in the College and 
chairman of the College Social Sciences staff 

Natural Sciences, by Joseph J. Schwab, pro- 
fessor of Natural Sciences in the College 
and chairman of the Natural Sciences staff; 
and by Merle C. Coulter, professor of 
Botany and associate dean of the Division 
of Biological Sciences 

Mathematics, by Eugene P. Northrop, associate 
dean of the College, professor of Mathe- 
matics in the College, and chairman of the 
College Mathematics staff 

Writing, by Henry W. Sams, associate pro- 
fessor of English in the College and chairman 
of the College English staff 
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Languages, by Dean Ward and James C. 
Babcock, associate professor of Spanish in 
the College and chairman of the College 
Spanish staff and of the staff of Languages 


Each of the essays, and especially that 
on the natural sciences, will prove helpful 
to those interested in general education 
organized on a divisional basis. The 
essay on integration is to all intents 
and purposes a double essay, the first 

art of which was prepared by William H. 
McNeill, chairman of the College History 
staff, and the second part by William 
O’Meara, professor of Philosophy and 
chairman of the College Observation, 
Interpretation and Integration staff. 
Both parts are descriptions of attempts 
to pull together ideas and information 
which students meet in different courses. 
In other words, they are courses which 
afford the student opportunity to work out 
for himself an integration of knowledge. 

Part III, ““On Method,” discusses in 
considerable detail methods of teaching 
in the College, examining and evaluating 
student performance, and advising. The 
essay ON examining contains much that 
merits study, especially by those who 
oppose a separate examining agency. 

Those who are associated with insti- 
tutions which have evolved general- 
education programs as well as those who 
plan the introduction of such programs 
will profit from reading this book. 

Harry J. Carman, Emeritus 
Columbia University 


A Book without a Rival 
THe Year Book or Epucation, 1950, 
edited by G. B. Jeffery et al. London: 

Evans Brothers, 1950. xii+652+ viii pp. 

3 guineas net. 

The 1950 edition of the Year Book 
deals with occupational selection and 
vocational education as conceived and 
practiced in most of the leading countries 
of the world. A galaxy of contributors 
consider ways in which schools may help 
to select and train young people for 
their lifework. 

Acknowledging that in this field “there 
are great gaps in objective knowledge,” 
the editors preface reports from abroad 
with a remarkably fine series of essays 
on such topics as selection and social 
patterns, the theory of mental testing, 
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psychological testing as a measuring 
operation, heredity and environment in 
relation to education, educational oppor- 
tunity and social mobility, and the prob- 
lem of selection at the university level. 
Running through all these essays is the 
premise that the educational pattern 
and the occupational pattern are closely 
related, and a strong case is presented 
from both an historical and an analytical 
point of view to demonstrate the 
“obvious” quality of this relationship. 
Closely connected with this premise 
are certain others: first, the schools have 
always tended to adapt themselves to 
the social order; second, the educational 
system is one of the agencies which 
introduce individuals into appropriate 
status groups; third, schools are “social 
elevators”; fourth, they do much to 
counteract or counterbalance biased cri- 
teria of social selection, which has been 
based historically on “blood, money, 
ability, and sex” (page 11). Regarding 
the effect of selection on the social 
institution known as the family, the 
following observation is presented as a 
sample of the astuteness of the writers: 


It may be said that by giving people a 
place in society commensurate with their 
individual gifts rather than with the position 
of their family . . . one lessens the impor- 
tance of the family itself as an institution 


(page 13). 
In several places the editors make 


short shrift of any concept of a dichotomy, 
real or imaginary, between the “voca- 


tional” and “classical” purposes of 
education, and decry the “unearned 
social privilege” of the independent 


schools, stemming as it does from narrow 
conceptions of the aims of education. 
Without disdaining the values of educa- 
tion in the humanities, the editors are 
nevertheless certain that 


the rise in the social prestige of technical 
education has important results: it opens the 
way to higher education for large groups of 
the population who have no traditional 
attachment to classical schools . . . the main 
visible outcome of such changes is that 
everywhere the number of students in uni- 
versities has greatly increased, and their 
social composition is drastically altered 


(page 17). 
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Accepting the fact that in modern 
society specialization and selection are 
becoming factors of greater importance 
and that examinations are a requisite for 
admission to all forms of public service, 
the editors concern themselves with the 
need for revising examination procedures 
and school curriculums simultaneously: 

Useless to bemoan the fact that [the 
examination system] affects and distorts the 
curriculum and the methods of teaching. Of 
course it does: but it is not an additional piece 
of machinery, an accidental adjunct to the 
system; on the contrary, it is an organic part 
of the whole. To change it in any important 
respect means changing the whole. 


The chief social importance of examinations is 
their selective function and it is thus their 
predicative value which matters (pages 21, 25). 


In providing society with the proper 
talent and leadership, certain aspects of 
vocational guidance, intelligence testing, 
and state support of worthy candidates 
come under discussion. The text pre- 
sents a powerful, if brief, definition of 
élites and their proper place in democratic 
societies: 

The new é/ites should act as leaven in the 
masses, serving them without servility or 
flattery, acting as centres of enlightenment, 
helping their brethren to reach towards the 
maximum of education and of self-fulfillment. 
[The leaders chosen must be] imbued with a 
high sense of responsibility to the com- 
munity, and... permeated by a common 
culture, the stream of experience, in which 
their brethren move (pages 39-40). 


The problems which bedevil American 
educators are fundamentally the same 
everywhere, and the American student 
of education would do well to examine 
this volume for solutions which have 
been found in other countries. Economic 
need, lack of resources, shortage of funds 
have compelled nations abroad to be 
sparing of conferences and educational 
extravaganzas, and to link discussions as 
closely as possible to feasible practice on 


a national scale. The result, amply 
shown in this volume, is less irresponsi- 
bility in educational enterprise, and less 
exhibitionism. Abroad, there has been 
a greater consolidation of gains, and subse- 
quent statutory, hence reasonably perma- 
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nent, enactment of recommendations, 
In contrast to the customary literary 
and scholarly banality of most yearbooks, 
this volume is notable for its depth and 
breadth of scholarly perspective and its 
acute regard for historical fundamentals, 
The reader will have to search hard to 
find a set of essays in the field of education 
which are of greater maturity, yet of 
greater humility, than those in the first 
two sections. The book is a bargain 
because it presents up-to-date findings 
in a variety of areas written by inter- 
nationally known experts; it is a prize 
because it has no rival in its field. 
GeorceE F. KNELLER 
Yale University 


An Excellent Work 


THe Epucation oF THE Mexican 
Nation, by George F. Kneller. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
I95I. xiit258 pp. $3.50. 

The special contribution of this work 
lies in the presentation of an extremely 
well-ordered and complete description of 
the educational system of our neighbor 
to the south against a background of the 
social, cultural, and political forces in its 
historical and psychological development. 
The author displays not only a thorough 
knowledge of his subject in the detailed 
presentation of the Mexican school 
system, but a warm and sympathetic 
feeling for its culture as well. In fact, 
he devotes about one-third of his effort 
to an examination of Mexican culture, 
its history, and its effect on educational 
‘are thus providing an adequate 

ackground from which to study the 
educational system. 

The entire gamut of educational effort 
is covered from the pre-school stage, 
through the elementary, secondary, and 
higher school systems, including teacher 
training, and it is all rather neatly tied 
up in the final chapter on education in 
a total culture. The author has obviously 
succeeded in his manifest desire to be as 
impartial as possible in all fields of 
conflict, especially in the case of the 
struggle between the State and the 
Church. 

The portion of the work dealing with 
the educational mechanism per se is 
complete, and well supplied with necessary 
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tables and charts, not to mention a full 
bibliography and a usable index. In 
addition, the entire work is interlarded 
with quotations and besprinkled with 
footnotes, although not to such an extent 
as to impede the reader’s progress. 

If there is any fault to be found in 
so excellent a work, it is in the failure 
of the author to give a summary of the 
economic and industrial structure of the 
country and an indication of the manner 
in which the educational system meets 
or does not meet that structure’s needs. 

In summary, here is an extremely 
well done opus, which will contribute 
greatly to our knowledge not only of the 
Mexican educational system but of its 
culture and psychology as well. 

KENNETH HOLLAND 
Institute of International Education 


A Significant Book 


GENERAL EpucaTION IN TRANSITION, 
edited by H. T. Morse. Minneapolis, 
Minnesota: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1951. x+3I10 pp. $3.50. 
This book reports the proceedings of 

the Conference on General Education 

held on the campus of the University 

of Minnesota in the spring of 1949. 

Some 27 different writers contribute to 

the volume, some as the authors of 

papers, others as the writers of reports. 
The theme of the conference was 

“What Should Be the Next Steps in 

Experimentation and Research in General 

Education?” In his keynote address, 

Commissioner Earl J. McGrath ade- 

quately sets the stage. His challenge is 

this: “Only if the proponents of the recent 
innovations in general education are able 
to prove their worth will the academic 

world at large accept them” (page 17). 
The volume is divided into three 

sections. Section I, consisting of six 

papers, analyzes current trends in the 

general-education movement. Section II 

consists of eight reports on the delibera- 

tions of as many work groups. Reported 
here are proposed next steps in experi- 
mentation and research in the various 
areas of general education: social sciences, 
humanities, fine arts, communication, 
physical sciences, biological sciences, per- 
sonal adjustment, and out-of-class exper- 
lences. Section III contains only two 
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papers and deals with the implications 
of the conference for college programs 
of general education. In one of these 
papers (Chap. xv) a panel of research 
experts comments on the feasibility for 
experimentation and research of the 
proposals which emerged from the work 
groups. 

The gist of the conference seems to be 
summarized on pages 280-81: 


The conference did essentially a ground- 
breaking job, then, preparing the way for 
later investigations of these problems. An 
even more valuable outcome may have been 
the attitude of critical inquiry which the 
conference sessions engendered. For the 
discussions and reports illustrate the fact 
that experimentation and evaluation must go 
hand in hand in developing a general educa- 
tion program, every innovation in curricular 
provisions, teaching methods, and other 
educational experience being paralleled by 
equally imaginative and courageous attempts 
to appraise its learning outcomes. Persons 
imbued with this point of view will not easily 
fall into staid or stereotyped patterns of 
teaching or counseling for they possess in 
this philosophy a wholesome corrective for 
whatever errors or narrowness of vision may 
characterize their initial planning. So long 
as every teacher recognizes general educa- 
tion’s “unfinished business,” the movement 
will retain its freshness and creative vigor. 


This is a significant and much-needed 
book. It is unfortunate that so long a 
time—two years—elapsed between the 
conference and the publication of the 
volume. 

W. Huou Stricker 
Florida State University 


Clarifying Concepts 
THe Community Co.Liece, by Jesse 
Parker Bogue. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1960. 
Xxi+390 pp. $4.00. 
Mr. Bogue’s book on the community 
college contributes richly to the literature 
on the junior college. The author’s wide 
experience as a junior-college adminis- 
trator and, more recently, as the executive 
secretary of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges qualifies him admirably 
for such a project. 
The treatment is comprehensive. Phi- 
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losophy, expanding development, history, 

future trends, types of institutions, types 

of curriculum, organization and adminis- 
tration, and critical problems of the future 
are faced with courage and fairness. 

Certain features of the book stand out 
as worthy of special commendation: 

The title is happily chosen. In the quest for 
an appropriate name, none seems so 
adaptable as that of “Community College.” 

The conclusions and generalizations are char- 
acterized by moderation of statement. 

The need for divergent types of institutions to 
meet local needs is recognized. 

Discussion is projected on a sound educational 
and social philosophy. 

The examples of prevailing types of com- 
munity colleges (pages 36-44) have been 
discriminatively selected. 

University entrance is recommended on the 
basis of “quality of work” rather than 
“academic pattern” (page 127). 

The need for greater attention to the train- 
ing of community-college teachers is 
emphasized. 

Equalization of support in the interest of 
democracy of educational opportunity is 
urgently advocated. 

The book will raise certain questions, 
however, in the minds of readers: 


Has the service of the community college to 
non-high-school graduates received ade- 
quate consideration? 

Has the place of “trade” education in the 
community college been sufficiently recog- 
nized (pages 60, 153, 188, and Chap. 111)? 

Has the local public community college been 
sufficiently tied into the public school 
system? Is the experienced high-school 
teacher ill adapted to community-college 
teaching (pages 132, 134)? Should the 
head of the public community college 
have more direct relationship with the 
board of education than that of any other 
unit within the system (pages 284-85)? 

Should any agency or association be charged 
with the responsibility of setting minimum 
standards for local institutions (page 142)? 

Is the point that the community-college 
president’s cabinet should be “advisory” 
only, inconsistent with a democratic con- 
cept of educational administration (pages 
248-49)? 

Does an enrollmeat of 400 to 500 students 
constitute an optimal size for the com- 
munity college (page 100)? 
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In spite of any questions, however, 
Mr. Bogue’s excellent volume will greatly 
aid in clarifying the community-college 
concept and will strongly influence future 
developments. 

Joun W. Harseson 
Pasadena City College 


Emphasizing Human Values 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PROFESSIONAL 
Epucation, by Robert E. Doherty, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, 1950. 58 pp. 
$1.00. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON Epuca- 
TIONAL SURVEY TO THE FACULTY oF 
THE MassacHuseTts INSTITUTE OF 
TEcHNOLOGy. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Technology Press, 1949. 148 pp. 
Everyone with a rightful concern, 

direct or indirect, for the conduct of 

engineering education in our universities 
will profit greatly by a careful reading 
of these two pronouncements. Nor is it 
surprising that they both address them- 
selves to much the same problems and 
with reassuringly similar conclusions. 
The colleagues of the late President 

Doherty of the: Carnegie Institute of 

Technology have done both him and the 

cause of engineering education a con- 

siderable service in assembling these 
selected writings which underscore his 
concern with the broadening of the base 
of this kind of professional training by 
the advocacy of more courses in human- 
ities and social sciences for students, and 
more concern for the clarifying of values, 
personal and social—all as integral to 
the human needs of the engineer as 
practitioner and as person. His emphasis 
on humane values is unequivocal and 
it is often eloquent. And his own institu- 
tion stands as exemplar of the philosophy 
which he urged upon all who would listen. 

The M. i T. report, taking the same 
general position as to an educational 
philosophy, seeks to show in some helpful 
detail how the desired changes can be 
given effect in that institution. There 
is a breadth of vision, a sense of social 
obligation, a realization of the qualities 
needed in mature professional persons 
in our society, which are heartening 
directives toward reorganized instruction 
with a less specialized curriculum. Not 
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only is this need spelled out, but signifi- 
cant recommendations are made about 
a closer relating of the faculty to adminis- 
tration, and about assurances that 
research work undertaken for outside 
agencies shall be accepted under terms 
which will help and not hinder the 
institution’s basic educational purposes. 
All in all, these are two heartening 
evidences of efforts, now becoming more 
and more general, to remove engineering 
instruction from the narrowness which 
characterized it a couple of decades ago. 

Orpway TEAD 

Board of Higher Education 
New York City 


A Comprehensive Manual 
“HANDBOOK FOR COUNSELORS OF STU- 

DENTS ABROAD,” by the National Asso- 

ciation of Foreign Student Advisors. 

New York: National Association of 

Foreign Student Advisors, 1949. viii+ 

214 pp- : : 

For some months, this reviewer has 
had occasion to consult this publication 
and it has always been a gratifying 
experience, for this book has the answer 
to most problems relating to the foreign 


student. It is a handbook in every sense 
of the word. 
The history of the _ international 


student-exchange movement and the 
increasing réle of government agencies 
and voluntary agencies are explained 
adequately. The two-way aspect of the 
interchange of students is emphasized. 
The experiences of the student inevitably 
go beyond the acquisition of facts and 
skills. “When those experiences are of 
the sort to produce good ambassadors, we 
are making the most of the one world 
opportunity in our front yard”’ (page 5). 

Informing the prospective student is a 
task that can easily be done in a slipshod 
manner, but this handbook recommends 
many good measures to take. Especially 
commendatory is the recommendation 
of the personal letter from the counselor 
of foreign students. The many barriers 
to the participation of the student in a 
full and equal life are discussed in detail. 
Suggestions for orientation programs are 
beneficial. 

To get foreign students into the main 
stream of campus life is no small task 
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for the counselor. The job involves 
group activities and organizing the faculty 
and the students, along with other aspects. 
Organizing and finding community re- 
sources is an intricate task. The section 
devoted to techniques to be used for 
successful community experiences is 
especially helpful. 

Although much is said about group 
activities in this book, individual counsel- 
ing is not, of course, forgotten. The 
need for counseling, how to counsel stu- 
dents, a definition of counseling, the 
levels of counseling, and methods, prin- 
ciples, and procedures of counseling are 
all discussed in detail. The sneseaatiaedl 
professional qualifications of counselors 
who are to work with foreign students 
are also reviewed. 

Part III, entitled “Resources for the 
Counselor,” presents an excellent sum- 
mary of government laws and regulations, 
suggestions for teaching English to stu- 
dents from abroad, a directory of govern- 


mental offices and a 
associations, and sources of scholarships 
and fellowships. The counselor of foreign 


students will find the excellent selected 
bibliography worth while. 
Byron L. Burnett, JR. 
Ohio State University 


An Encouraging Discussion 
THE TEACHING OF RELIGION IN AMER- 
1cAN HicHER Epvucation, edited by 

Christian Gauss. New York: Ronald 

Press Company, 1951. x +158 pp. $2.75. 

Christian Gauss, late dean emeritus 
of Princeton University, collaborated 
with four other able educators in pro- 
ducing this book. Each contributor wrote 
a chapter. 

The first is by Dean Gauss himself, 
who doubles in brass as editor of the 
entire volume. He sets forth the history 
and present réle of religion in higher 
education in America, and emphasizes 
that while the founding fathers were 
jealous that the state should have no 
connection with an establishment of 
religion, they had no idea of excluding 
the teaching of religion from state- 
supported schools. Education for the 
“whole man” can never be complete 
without religion in the curriculum, Dean 
Gauss points out. 
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In Chapter 2, Robert Ulich, professor 
of education at Harvard University, 
considers the meaning of liberal educa- 
tion. He laments that so much college 
teaching is without any philosophical 
overtones. Says he, “ . in this realm 
one has to profess convictions, and not 
all prefessors like to profess” (page 22). 
Mr. Ulich is sure we Sen departmental- 
ized knowledge too much. ‘One collects 
many little truths, but the vision of truth 
gets lost on the 4 ” (page 37). 

In the third er, Howard B. 
Jefferson, president ef Clark University, 
surveys the present situation of religion 
in higher education. He regrets that 
religion occupies “a peripheral place in 
the educational processes of our colleges 
and universities” (page 62), and then he 
proceeds to show that some progress, 
though slow, is being made on many 
campuses in giving to religion a more 
central and dactne position. President 
Jefferson is critical of many colleges 
teachers, of whom, he says, “‘a substantial 
number . . . are religiously naive and in 
some cases . . . hover on the brink of 
religious illiteracy” (page 65). On the 
positive side, the writer asserts, “In 
many colleges excellent work is being 
done in presenting religion as an impor- 
tant intellectual discipline (page 71). 

The fourth chapter is written by 
Kenneth W. Morgan, chaplain of Colgate 
University. He underscores the impor- 
tance of acquainting students with the 
Hebrew-Christian heritage which affects 
every aspect of Western thought. He 
offers practical suggestions for organizing 
and staffing a university department of 
religion. ‘The goal is an administrative 
and departmental organization which 
treats the staff and courses in religion 
as academically equal to the other 
university offerings” (page 119). 

The closing chapter by J. Hillis Miller, 
president of the University of Florida, 
magnifies the duty of state universities 
to provide courses in religion. Such 
universities should not claim “immunity 
from the responsibility of teaching 
religion” (page 137). “The alternative 
to ignoring religion . . . is to do some- 


thing about it” (page 137). The religious 
program on the campus of the University 
of Florida is offered as an example of 
what can be done. 
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To any one seriously interested in the 
presentation of religion in colleges and 
universities, this book offers much 
encouragement, in addition to bringing 
together views and data from five 
recognized leaders in the field of higher 
education. 

J. Gorpon Howarp 
Otterbein €ollege 


The Associated Colleges 


at Claremont 
FREDERICK HARD 
[Continued from page 83} 

$12,000,000. The assets of Clare- 
mont College (including the Graduate 
School), Scripps College, and Clare- 
mont Men’s College total an addi- 
tional $14,000,000, including certain 
funds soon to become available. Of 
the total assets in the combined 
enterprise, which are now $26,000,000, 
the sum of $22,000,000 has been 
invested since the inception of the 
group plan a quarter-century ago. 
The full-time faculty has grown from 
sixty-eight in the single institution to 
one hundred fifty-seven in the four 
colleges. The enrollment of full-time 
students was 860 in 1925 and this 
year is approximately 1,750.1. In the 
same period library resources have 
increased from fifty thousand to two 
hundred forty thousand volumes. 

These figures indicate that a good 
deal of progress has been made in 
a relatively short time. Those who 
have been close to the development 
of this unusual experiment in educa- 
tional co-operation have reason to 
feel gratified by its success, and they 
believe that the possibilities for its 


future are very great. 
[Vol. XXIII, No. 2] 
1The enrollment of full-time students is at 
present divided as follows: Pomona, 975; Scripps, 
230; Claremont Men’s College, 300; Claremont 
Graduate School, 245. 
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Practical Experience for 
College Teachers 


[Continued from page 107] 


plan from educators, industrial leaders, 
and businessmen. The Bell Aircraft 
Company, for example, has offered to 
employ the professor of philosophy 
in its training department for the 
coming year. 

Of course, there will be problems 
and difficulties in putting the idea into 
operation. But, as Mr. McGregor 
points out, “the conception of a 
study-plus-work program for students, 
which is taken for granted today, 
must have seemed equally hard to put 
into practice thirty years ago.” Cer- 
tainly, no institution is in better 
position than Antioch to try such a 
plan. The faculty not only has had 
decades of experience with the study- 
plus-work plan for students but is 
accustomed to bold thinking and 
adventurous experimentation. More- 
over, the faculty believes in and 
practices careful evaluation of the 
results of its experimentation, a policy 
which is clearly called for here. 

We shall follow this experiment 
with unusual interest. We serve 
notice here and now on President 
McGregor and the faculty that, when 
this experiment has progressed far 
enough, we shall want an article 
giving readers of the JouRNAL a 
progress report on it. 


R. H. E. 


Adult Education 
MORTIMER J. ADLER 
[Continued from page 67] 


young people reading the great books 
in high school or in college. They 
cannot understand them at that age; 
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but in addition to the obvious fact 
that students must be taught to read 
and these are good books for the 
purpose, the great books must be read 
several times to be read well, and it 
is a good idea to get the first reading 
done as early as possible. 

Third, the great books deal with 
the basic problems, both theoretical 
and practical, of yesterday and today 
and tomorrow, the basic issues that 
always confront mankind. The ideas 
they contain are the ideas all of us 
have to think about and think with. 
The great books represent the fund 
of human wisdom, at least so far as 
our culture is concerned, and it is this 
reservoir that we must draw upon to 
sustain our learning for a lifetime. 

[Vol. XXIII, No. 2] 


Positive Catalyst or Direct 


Contributor 
G. W. STEWART 
[Continued from page 78] 

desire to be a positive catalyst he 
will at once curb his inclination to 
inform, and place first his encourage- 
ment of productive thinking. After 
all, the instructor is a teacher, an 
encyclopaedic messenger, and this 
accustomed réle might easily prevail 
at all times were he not firmly 
possessed of valuable attitudes, one 
of which this article selects for empha- 
sis. Often an alumnus may in a 
reminiscent mood remind a former 
teacher of an occasion of valuable 
encouragement which the teacher had 
entirely forgotten. An attitude may 
be so imbedded in the teacher that 
he responds instantly and almost 
involuntarily. 

Not all subjects in the liberal-arts 
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college make similar demands for the 
extent of coverage in an elementary 
course. For example, physics instruc- 
tion as preparatory to engineering or 
medicine is expected to cover mechan- 
ics, heat, electricity, optics, sound, 
and nuclear physics, and to give the 
student some skill in the quantitative 
application of what he learns. Ad- 
mittedly the teacher operates under 
great pressure to limit the course 
to the “essentials” and thereby to 
act almost exclusively as a direct 
contributor. This unavoidable influ- 
ence emphasizes the need to maintain 
those attitudes which can become of 
such importance. 

It is anticipated that the intro- 
duction of general education will 
give the instructor greater freedom 
from the pressure to stress factual 
information and more opportunity 
of securing rewarding activity on the 
part of the student. It is important 
that the teacher know where he 
stands, what attitudes will be his 
guides at every opportunity for choice. 
If one attitude is conducive to service 
as a positive catalyst, so to speak, 
then the teacher must see to it that 
he possesses the most appropriate 
qualifications for that function. Sug- 
gestions for guidance in this respect 
are not a part of this paper. 

[Vol. XXIII, No. 2] 


Grade Expectations 

Continued from page 101) 
things to different students. If he 
wishes to use some personal or arbi- 
trary standard of grading, such as a 
normal distribution, he needs to 
explain very carefully the basis of his 
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grading if his grades are not to be 
received with surprise or resentment 
by a large proportion of his students. 
This explanation should be not only 
in terms of the weight to be assigned 
to each examination or outside paper, 
but also in terms of the students’ own 
motivations as suggested by the later 
tables in this paper. The findings of 
this study suggest two needed areas 
for further research and discussion: 
First, the rdle of grades in the minds 
of teachers and students. Are grades 
thought of as rewards and punish- 
ments, as stimuli to further endeavor, 
as identifying marks of campus social 
types (the greasy grind, the clever 
evader of work, the sad sack, and so 
on), as meaningless traditions? Sec- 
ond, the rdle of the student in 
determining grading policy, and the 
eftect on his education if he is allowed 
a greater role. 


Problems in Democratic 
Citizenship 


MICHAEL O. SAWYER anpb 
STUART GERRY BROWN 


[Continued from page 88] 


opportunities for direct civic par- 
ticipation under guidance. A single 
illustration in point would be the 
expansion of an apprenticeship pro- 
gram wherein students would work 
directly with political and _ social 
leaders in the field. 

The Syracuse program has come a 
considerable way in a quarter-century. 
If it is now at what might be called 
half-way house, the horizon seems as 
inviting as before and calls for aca- 
demic seven-league boots. 

[Vol. XXIII, No. 2] 
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